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The Maintenance of National 
Independence 


DEFENSIVE SECURITY AND ECONOMIC HEALTH 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered to the Fourth Ministerial Council Session of the Baghdad Pact, Ankara, Turkey, January 27, 1958 


I. 

T IS with deep personal satisfaction that I join with you 

I today at this Fourth Ministerial Council Session of the 

Baghdad Pact. We enjoy the gracious hospitality of Tur- 
key and profit from the generosity of Iraq in providing perman- 
ent headquarters in Baghdad. I bring you the greetings and 
good wishes of President Eisenhower. He has charged me 
with conveying to you the keen interest with which he has 
followed the development of the Pact. He—indeed all of us— 
have drawn great encouragement from the steady progress it 
has made toward its goals of peace, security and human wel- 
fare. This, Gentlemen, is your accomplishment. You have 
reason to be proud of it. 

The reports of our representatives at various Baghdad 
Pact sessions have kept us fully informed of your work. 
Nevertheless, I have long wanted to acquaint myself at first 
hand with the organization that you have so successfully built 
and I welcome this opportunity to do so. 


II. 

Gentlemen: The close of World War II raised mankind’s 
hopes that a new era of peace and security for all might now 
prevail. Unfortunately, these hopes were soon dashed. In- 
stead, free men and free nations found themselves faced with 
a struggle to preserve their independence from the predatory 
ambitions of Communist imperialism. Moscow and Peiping, 
directly or through local Communist parties, have relentlessly 
sought to extend their control in every direction. Where they 
have succeeded, freedom of choice has become a sham, the 
dignity of the individual a hollow mockery. The list of 


once free and proud nations that must today wear the Com- 
munist yoke is painful to recall. They are nearly a score in 
number. Coercion alone keeps them in this state of bondage, 
as was demonstrated by the recent revolt of the Hungarian 
people against their alien masters. Yet the parties of inter- 
national Communism continue openly to proclaim their goal 
of world domination. They did so again, only last November 
at Moscow. 

Currently the use and threat of military power are supple- 
mented by intensified and enlarged efforts at subversion and 
seduction. These efforts are insidious and deceptive. They 
seize upon mankind's yearning for economic and social bet- 
terment to undermine his vigilance to resist enslavement. 

The Middle East has long been coveted by Russia. The 
Soviet Union has enthusiastically assumed this legacy of 
Czarist Imperialism. Stalin demanded, in 1940, a zone of 
influence for Russia in the area of the Persian Gulf and the 
first Soviet postwar territorial demand was for trusteeship 
over Libya. Directly and through its alter ego, the international 
communist movement, the Soviet Union gives high priority 
to domination of the Middle East where open attacks en- 
counter solid resistance, subtle and devious methods are 
invoked. But even so, the Soviet rulers do not forego threats 
and our Turkish and Iranian friends, in particular, know from 
first-hand experience to what lengths the Soviet Union will 
go in its attempts to intimidate. Gentlemen, we may all 
draw inspiration from their courageous reaction to such 
pressure. 

Fortunately, there is, in general, a clear perception of the 
threat to independence posed by communist imperialism. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Around the world, the free nations have drawn together in 
collective regional associations as authorized and encouraged 
by the Charter of the United Nations. These associations 
would, I believe, profit from exchange of information and 
of experience as between themselves. 

The United States stands firmly behind the resolve of all 
Middle East nations to remain free and to reinforce the 
peace. We wholeheartedly support the Baghdad Pact. The 
United States knows, as miust all fair-minded men, that the 
Pact threatens no one. It obstructs no legitimate and con- 
structive national aspirations of any people or group of people. 
Its purpose is to promote cooperation in self-defense, a right 
specifically acknowledged in Article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter. It offers the hand of friendship to all like- 
minded nations of the Middle East, and also recognizes the 
right of each nation to choose fully and freely its own road 
to security. 

The purposes of the United States in the Middle East have 
been spelled out clearly in the Joint Congressional Resolu- 
tion on the Middle East which was adopted last year. The 
goal, as there expressed, is “the maintenance of national in- 
dependence” of the nations of the Middle East. 

We are well aware of the fact that in this general area 
political independence, always an aspiration, has sometimes 
been lost and oftentimes been threatened, as indeed it is 
threatened today. 

Also we recognize that it is not enough merely to want, 
or now have, independence. Reliable independence rests on 
two pillars: the pillar of defensive security and the pillar 
of economic health. The United States is prepared to co- 
operate, where desired, in assisting in these two ways any 
nation or group of nations in the general area of the Middle 
East to maintain national independence. 


Il. 

Let me speak first of security. 

Security cannot be taken for granted. It must be won by 
positive efforts. It is not won by pacifism, by weakness or by 
appeasement. That has been demonstrated time after time. 
Security is won by conditions which make it apparent that 
aggression does not pay. If a potential aggressor realizes that 
he will, by aggression, lose more than he could gain, it can 
be reliably assumed that he will not attempt aggression. That 
is where collective security plays its indispensable role. Few 
nations, by themselves, possess the resources needed to deter 
aggression. Collectively they can do so. Therefore, sometimes 
by treaty, sometimes by Congressional resolution, the United 
States has associated itself with over forty nations in defense 
of national independence and of peace. In relation to the 
Middle East the Congress has authorized the President to 
use armed forces to assist any nation or group of nations in 
the Middle East—and the Baghdad Pact constitutes such a 
group—requesting assistance against armed aggression by any 
country controlled by international communism. 

The Baghdad Pact group of countries can be confident 
that mobile power of great force would as needed, be brought 
to bear against any communist aggressor. And by the same 
token any such potential aggressor knows in advance that 
his losses from aggression would far exceed any possible 
gains. That is an effective deterrent to aggression and a 
guarantee of peace. 

Also, it is vital that there be forces of national defense. 
These constitute indispensable, visible, evidence of the will 
of people to fight and die, if need be, for their homes, their 
nation and their faith. There is no “push-button” substitute 
for this. Furthermore, such forces, with the reinforcement 
where needed of mobile power, can save the people from the 
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scourge of invasion if, perchance, deterrence fails. The United 
States has contributed, and will contribute, to this aspect of 
defense. 

For all of these reasons, the United States has accepted 
your invitation to participate in the Military Committee of 
the Pact and to designate a deputy director for the Baghdad 
Pact Combined Military Planning Organization. 

It is in this spirit that my Government accepted your 
earlier invitation to participate in the work of the Counter 
Subversion Committee. I think we must frankly acknowledge 
that even the nations that are fully aware of the Communist 
danger have yet to find the best and most effective counters 
to Communist subversion. We have all learned much in 
recent years, but there is still scope for much improvement 
in the tactics of counter-subversion. Here, too, we may be 
assured that cooperative efforts will increase our effectiveness. 

These, then, are the security aspects, the peace insurance 
aspects, of the Pact. The military elements are necessary until 
such time as a workable system of international arms control 
is achieved. 

I assure you that the United States strives earnestly both 
to end the nuclear menace and to limit conventional arma- 
ments. I recall that a decade ago, the United States, possessing 
a monopoly of atomic weapons, offered to forego that mo- 
nopoly and to join in establishing a system to assure that 
atomic power would be used only for peaceful purposes. The 
Soviet Union alone blocked that peaceful and humanitarian 
measure. 

And we act in the same spirit today. Outer space is be- 
coming, for the first time, usable and both the United States 
and the Soviet Union are experimentally using outer space 
for weapons purposes. So the United States has proposed to 
the Soviet Union that the nations forego the use of outer 
space for war and dedicate it for all time to the peaceful 
purposes of mankind, to man’s fuller life, not to his greater 
peril. So far that proposal remains without positive response. 

The Soviet Union has, however, by a statement made last 
week, advanced the grotesque thesis that only atheistic gov- 
ernments, as are the Communists, can properly possess modern 
weapons. The argument is that it would be a sacrilege for 
religious peoples, for defenders of the faith, to have such 
weapons; thus only the atheists, the Communists, can have 
them. 

The United States ardently seeks limitation of armament 
on the basis of equality. But never will the United States 
accept the Soviet Communist thesis that men, because they 
are religious, must deny themselves the means to defend their 
religious freedom. 

IV. 

Let me speak now of economic health. This is an equally 
indispensable pillar of independence. Without it no nation 
can maintain adequate and dependable security forces, or be 
able surely to resist subversion. 

Large military establishments are not easily reconciled with 
economic welfare. One of the merits of collective self- 
defense is that it reduces the requirements for individual 
self-defense. For under a collective system the mobile power 
that protects one can equally protect many. In this way, and 
only in this way, is it made possible for nations confronted 
by superior hostile power to avoid making the people fear 
an excessive non-productive military burden and enable them 
to combine military security with economic health. 

Military authorities can advise us about military security. 
But there is need also for a broad political judgment that 
comprehends both military and economic factors. Some eco- 
nomic sacrifices are needed for military security. We dare not 
give so absolute a priority to military requirements that 
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economic health collapses. Indeed a sound and developing 
economy is the indispensable foundation for sustained mili- 
tary effort. Furthermore, given the deterrent military power 
that exists in the world today, there may be greater risk to 
independence in economic weakness than in local military 
weakness. It is not easy to strike the proper balance between 
military and economic efforts. To achieve that is, however, 
the paramount duty of statesmanship. 

The Baghdad Pact’s activities in the economic area are 
heartily applauded by the United States. There is farsighted 
recognition of the need to improve the social and economic 
condition of the peoples of the Pact Member States. You 
have demonstrated this in the imaginative regional economic 
program that you have developed. 

Social and economic progress is a universal desire. It is 
understandably most acute among those peoples who, for 
various historical reasons, do not yet fully share in the bene- 
fits of modern technology and science. These improve man’s 
health, ease his labor and afford him greater opportunities to 
develop his own talents and spiritual resources. 

The United States has gladly cooperated with you in this 
endeavor. We are participating in the Economic Committee 
of the Pact and have sought to play a helpful part in the 
work of its sub-organs. The United States, through Ambassa- 
dor Richards, last year made available substantial funds to 
permit a start to be made on various Baghdad Pact-endorsed 
regional communications projects. We have also developed 
a program of technical assistance through the Pact. All of this 
is in addition to the extensive bilateral economic programs 
which we have with each of the Pact Middle East states. 

The United States is convinced that the economic program 
of the Pact deserves to be pushed with vigor. We believe that 
there is merit in concentrating internationally on completing 
those projects already planned or underway. They will then 
stand as a tangible manifestation of the benefits following 
to the people of the Middle East Member States from their 
governments’ wise decision to participate in the Pact. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


¥, 

Gentlemen, we live in difficult days. By great efforts 
over the centuries—efforts marked by successes and failures 
—men have reached a great appreciation of the dignity of 
the human individual and the need for an organization of 
the society of nations in accordance with the tested principles 
of collective security and friendly cooperation. Yet at the 
moment, when so much seems possible, all is endangered. A 
small group believes fanatically in a materialistic, atheistic 
society. It believes in mechanistic conformity, both in terms 
of human beings and of national groups. It would turn men 
into cogs in a materialistic machine, thinking and acting 
under central dictatorship. It boasts that it is “internationalist” 
in the sense of bringing all governments everywhere under the 
domination of a single power, that of international com- 
munism, acting under the guiding direction of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

This fanatical group using every device without moral 
restraint—for they deny the existence of a moral law—by 
use of revolution, military conquest and subversion have come 
to rule a great part of the world and they exploit the human 
and material resources they now control to extend their 
domination over the rest of us. 

That is a threat of immense proportions. We need not, 
however, be dismayed. The greatest danger is always the 
danger which comes from blindness to danger. Today we 
see the danger, and we are allied with forces that have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their ability to prevail as against 
materialistic despotisms. There are, we know, God-given as- 
pirations for freedom of mind and spirit and for opportunity. 
These are beyond the power of man to destroy. So long as 
we ally ourselves loyally and sacrificially with what is good, 
what is true, our cause surely will prevail. 

Gentlemen, the United States Observer Delegation, ani- 
mated by these sentiments, will endeavor to make a con- 
structive contribution to your deliberations. 

Thank you. 


The Soviet Letter Campaign 


A LARGE SCALE HARASSING TACTIC 
By KONRAD ADENAUER, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 


Delivered over the radio, Bonn, Germany, January 15, 1958 
(Translation from German) 


OR WEEKS now the press has been full of political 

news concerning relations between the East and the 

West. It was all occasioned by the very long letters 
and memoranda which the Soviet Russian Premier, Mr. 
Bulganin, has been sending since December to an ever-grow- 
ing number of States. His record was his last letter of 8 
January 1958 which—believe it or not—he sent out to 83 
States, including us. The German translation of the letter 
dispatched to me ran to 21 typed pages. A memorandum was 
enclosed, covering 22 typewritten pages. 

And this in spite of the fact that we and the other NATO 
States had not even answered his first letter of 10 December 
1957. Not that we wanted to delay the answer, we wanted only 
to scrutinize his letter very carefully in order to ascertain 
whether it contained any points of departure, no matter how 
slight, for establishing an understanding. We are now ex- 
amining Bulganin’s second letter and memorandum with the 


same care. The more carefully one studies these documents 
the stronger is the impression that this Russian letter cam- 
paign is nothing but large-scale harassing tactics and a propa- 
ganda move on the part of Soviet Russia, but that, unfortu- 
nately, mo serious attempt to reach an understanding is 
intended. 

The letters and memoranda cannot be regarded out of 
their context; to understand their purpose properly one must 
bear in mind what had gone immediately dion 


JUSTIFIABLE DouBTs ABOUT SINCERITY OF SOVIET 
DESIRE FOR DISARMAMENT 
From 18 March to 6 September 1957 the Sub-Committee 
of the UNO Disarmament Commission met in London. Very 
comprehensive proposals for disarmament were submitted to 
the representative of the Soviet Union by the representatives 
of the United States, Britain, France, Canada. Zorin, the rep- 
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resentative of the Soviet Union, rejected them. On 14 Novem- 
ber 1957 these proposals were introduced at the UNO 
General Assembly in the form of a draft resolution. Apart 
from a few abstentions, this resolution was adopted against 
the votes of the Soviet Union and 8 satellite States by all 
the other votes. 

Why did the Soviet Union vote against it and thus pre- 
vent its being carried? I feel that after the months of en- 
deavours by the world Powers to arrive at disarmament and 
after this vote by the UNO General Assembly, one is more 
than ever justified in doubting the sincerity of the Soviet 
Union's intention to achieve disarmament. One is therefore 
almost forced to conclude that all the Russians want now is 
to cause confusion in the world. But the aim of our work— 
relaxation of tension and peace—is so important that the 
Foreign Ministries and Heads of Government of the free 
nations of the West, and especially of the NATO member 
States, are nevertheless scrutinizing this letter and memoran- 
dum with great care. 

I cannot comment on the entire contents of the letters; 
that would take me several hours. Nor do I want to anticipate 
the debate on foreign affairs which is to take place in the 
Bundestag next week. In that debate the Federal Government 
will make a statement on the NATO Conference which took 
place in Paris in December 1957. I therefore content myself 
here with saying that at this NATO Conference it was unani- 
mously agreed that everything should be done to ensure 
protection from Soviet aggression but that at the same time 
everything should be done to find a way of bringing peace to 
the world at last. 

In my remarks I shali have to confine myself to dealing 
with a number of most important questions of foreign policy, 
particularly as mentioned in Premier Bulganin’s letier. But 
since our foreign policy is, after all, not restricted to our 
relations with Soviet Russia, I shall also touch upon two im- 
portant events in Europe. 


WRONG TURNINGS LEAD TO INCREASED DANGERS 

The aim of our foreign policy continues to be relaxation 
and peace by means of general, controlled disarmament, not 
only in the sphere of nuclear weapons but also in that of 
conventional weapons. It is our firm conviction that this is 
the only real way that can lead to world peace. We are pre- 
pared to make huge efforts in order that this goal may be 
reached. But we are not prepared—and this I wish to say with 
all emphasis—to let ourselves be led astray to pursue paths 
which entice us and world opinion away from our objective. 
Such a course would only aggravate the overall situation 
throughout the world and increase the dangers threatening 
our generation. 

In examining Bulganin’s proposals and statements I am 
regretfully forced to the conclusion that they contain nothing 
which brings us any nearer to the aim I have just mentioned; 
on the contrary, they seem intended to distract the thoughts 
of the nations and their governments from that aim of con- 
trolled disarmament and hence peace. 

Three points in his letters seem to me of particular im- 
portance, viz. the proposal to convoke a conference, the 
German question and the question of a so-called non-atomic 
area. 

RESERVATIONS WITH REGARD TO CONSENTING TO A 
CONFERENCE 

The convening of conferences alone is not enough. Un- 
successful conferences do not alleviate, but rather aggravate 
antagonisms. But since—as I have already said—we wish to 
exploit every possibility to arrive, even though gradually, at 
a relaxation of tension and peaceful conditions, we think 
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that the proposal of convening a conference should be agreed 
to with the following reservations: Not too large a circle of 
participants, and only after it has been found by means of 
thorough diplomatic preparation that there exist possibilities 
of coming to an understanding. 


REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY BLUNTLY 
REFUSED BY BULGANIN 

What Premier Bulganin says on the German problem is 
very deeply disappointing for the German people. He bluntly 
refuses the reunification of Germany. He wants a confedera- 
tion, that is an alliance between the Soviet Zone and the 
Federal Republic, with the Soviet Zone—which he styles a 
sovereign State—retaining its present structure, 4.¢., a com- 
munist structure. Never can we agree to such a proposal. The 
German nation on both sides of the Iron Curtain has a right 
—I repeat, a right—to freedom and unity. It has a right to 
determine its internal organization itself once reunification 
has been achieved. 

The Germans in the Soviet Zone are living under an un- 
speakable reign of terror, a terror which has caused millions 
to leave their homes and seek refuge in the Federal Republic. 
Conditions in the Soviet Zone have been getting increasingly 
intolerable. The persecution of the Christian churches has 
assumed such dimensions there for some time now as must 
rouse the indignation of all people who think in terms of 
law and freedom. We Germans in the Federal Republic can 
never, as Bulganin would have us do, abandon the Germans 
beyond the Iron Curtain to their fate. 

The question of the re-establishment of Germany's unity 
by the free will of the Germans is, however, not only a Ger- 
man question; it is a fundamental question on which depends 
the re-establishment of peace in Europe and thus in the world. 


BETRAYAL OF A FORMER PROMISE 

It is upsetting and alarming that the rulers of Soviet 
Russia now deny what they promised as recently as 1955 with 
regard to a question so serious and so significant for peace 
in the world. At the first Geneva Conference the writer of 
the above-mentioned letter, Mr. Bulganin, the Soviet Head of 
Government, decided jointly with the Heads of Government 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France, to give their 
Foreign Ministers the following instructions: 

“The Heads of Government, recognizing their common 
oe for the settlement of the German question 
and the reunification of Germany, have agreed that the 
settlement of the German question and the reunification 
of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of the Ger- 
man people and the interests of European security.” 

And in September 1955 Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev 
explicitly acknowledged before the assembled German and 
Russian delegations that Soviet Russia was under obligation 
to re-establish Germany's unity. What is one to say when the 
responsible leaders of such a great Power as Soviet Russia 
break obligations undertaken and expressly recognized by 
them, whenever it suits them? 


NON-ATOMIC AREA NO PROTECTION 


The Soviet Russian Government caused Poland to make the 
proposal of a so-called non-atomic area. Bulganin reverts to 
this in his letter. Any such area is pointless considering the 
present state of arms technology and in view of the experi- 
ences made in the last wars in connection with the observance 
of neutrality, or, to put it more correctly, it offers the country 
concerned no protection. The purpose behind the proposal as 
made and as mentioned by Bulganin in his letter is quite 
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plain: the creation of such an area would mean the end of 
NATO and thus the end of Western Europe’s freedom and 
the end of our freedom, too. 


A BiG Step FORWARD IN OUR EUROPEAN POLICY 

At the beginning I mentioned that our foreign policy is 
not limited to questions relating to Soviet Russia and the 
satellite States. 1 am happy to be able to say that we have 
taken a big step forward in our European policy this year. On 
1 January the Treaties establishing a European Economic 
Community and EURATOM entered into force. The estab- 
lishment of the Common European Market is an event of the 
greatest economic and political significance. Under the con- 
ditions which have developed in the world since the war, the 
economy of no European country can remain sound in the 
long run because the economic area of each individual Euro- 
pean country is in itself too small. Only their union in a 
common European drea will enable the countries of Europe 
in the long run to compete with other economic areas in the 
world 

The economic union will, we hope, bring political conse- 
quences in its wake. The aim must be to establish a European 
Parliament by direct, secret ballot. I realize that such a de- 
velopment needs time. But we must keep the aim itself 
steadily in view even if it takes us years to reach it. The 
Common Market must—and this is the most immediate task 
—be supplemented by the establishment of a free trade area. 


MOVING DECLARATION OF FAITH IN EUROPE’S FUTURE 


A second convincing proof of the firm resolve on the part 
of the European nations who have waged so many wars with 
each other, to be done with the past and declare their faith in 
a common Europe, is the following incident. The name of the 
town of Louvain awakes solemn and tragic memories in us 
all. On 10 January 1958 an honorary doctorate of Louvain 
University was conferred on me, the German Federal Chancel- 
lor, at the same time as on the the former French Premier 
Robert Schuman. Louvain University has 12,000 students. It 
made a deeply moving impression on me to see the enthusi- 
asm with which thousands and thousands of students wel- 
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comed us in the streets of Leuvain. I was deeply moved when 
in the great hall of the University its President referred to 
the past in his speech before an audience composed of people 
from all walks of life and districts in Belgium, saying in a 
voice trembling with emotion, “We do not say in the manner 
of Plato: we forget; we say in Christian charity: we love!” 
The whole large assembly was moved to the core. I have never 
heard a more moving avowal of faith in the future of Europe 
than that which was made in the assembly hall of Louvain 
University. 

The union of Europe has an importance far beyond the 
frontiers of Europe, for a united Europe will always do its 
part to keep freedom alive and maintain peace. This work 
for Europe which began in 1950 has in a comparatively short 
time produced a change in the relations between the European 
peoples such as no one would have thought possible ten years 
ago. 

MEANS AND END CLEAR AND UNMISTAKABLE 

This must also give us courage and hope for our relations 
with the East, particularly with Soviet Russia. I am convinced 
that there will be no hot war provided we do not neglect our 
self-protection. In these grave times such neglect would not 
lead to peace but to war and subjugation. Our way and our 
aim lie before us clearly and unmistakably. We want peace 
and freedom. The free peoples will stand together. President 
Eisenhower's excellent reply to Bulganin’s letter and the res- 
ponse which that letter met with among the other NATO 
partners is clear proof of our solidarity. 

If we keep our patience and our nerve, if we look to our 
self-protection also in future, if we pursue our way deter- 
minedly and firmly towards general controlled disarmament 
not only in the sphere of nuclear weapons but also in that of 
conventional weapons, then Soviet Russia will one day realize 
that there is no attack threatening it from any side and that 
the fate of the Russian people is inseparably bound up with 
the fate of the other nations in the world. The clearer and 
more unmistakable this policy of ours and of the free peoples 
of the West is, the sooner will the realization penetrate into 
Russia that relaxation of tension and peace must also be the 
aim of Soviet Russian policy. 


The Road To Real Peace 


TWO WAYS TO PRESERVE PEACE 


By HAROLD MACMILLAN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Broadcast to the Nation, London, England, January 4, 1958 


EACE is the problem of our day. It was the problem 

of peace which took the Heads of Government to the 

recent NATO Meeting in Paris. It is peace which will 
occupy us a great deal in the talks I shall be having with my 
fellow Prime Ministers in the Commonwealth countries: I 
am going to visit. 

Our work for peace is dominated by the problem of how 
well we can get on with the Russians. Yet over Russian 
policy hangs a kind of question mark. They often speak fair 
words. They spoke many fair and friendly words to us on 
New Year's Day. Are these professions of respect and friend- 
ship really genuine? Or are they saying a number of things 
they think we would like to hear in order to weaken our 
resolve? We cannot yet be sure of the truth; and it is a 
terrible responsibility for any government to have to choose 
to act either upon this interpretation or that, without being 


absolutely certain. Let me give you an example. There have 
been repeated proposals for the abolition of nuclear arma- 
ments—atom bombs and hydrogen bombs. Suppose that we 
worked out an agreement for the abolition of such weapons 
and the prevention of their manufacture. That would be very 
attractive for any reason and, among others, if only because 
it would save us a great deal of money and effort. But 
suppose that as a result of such an agreement we found 
ourselves virtually defenseless before the greatly superior weight 
of Russian conventional arms—men, guns, tanks, aeroplanes, 
surface ships and submarines. If that happened wouldn’t we 
bitterly regret the loss of our nuclear deterrent—the one 
weapon that must give pause to any enemy however powerful 
he may be in other respects. 

Some people may think that it is no part of Communist 
philosophy or Russian intentions to bring any more countries 
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into subjection by force. That may well be true. I do not rule 
it Out. But can anyone be reasonably sure? 

I look at it like this. In a curious way the knowledge of 
the immense devastation which would follow a world conflict 
today does now deter aggressors. The hydrogen bomb is a 
protection—for in a nuclear war neither side can win a 
victory. The fact that our sure defense lies in our ability to 
destroy an aggressor as cruelly as he destroys others is of 
course a horrible idea. I know that. But we dare not let our 
revulsion from the idea of the H-bomb deprive us of our 
best guarantee of safety from attack and so really the best 
guarantee of peace. There is at the moment a sort of stalemate; 
and it’s worth considering how has this come about? 

In 1945 we were all hoping for a period of prolonged 
peace and friendship. We had learned to admire the courage 
and fortitude of our Russian allies. Although we differed 
profoundly from them in their attitude towards life and 
liberty, we were confident that we could live in harmony 
together. Indeed, if we had thought of the phrase then we 
should have said “peaceful co-existence”—that really means 
“live and let live.” But our hopes were soon to be dashed. 
The Soviet Union brought the Baltic States and most of 
Eastern Europe into subjection. And finally, the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia led to the formation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, NATO, now in its tenth year of life. 
This alliance of fifteen countries was born from the bitter 
experience of aggression, and the determination to halt it. 
If, therefore, we have now reached a stalemate, it is no bad 
thing. At least it means that world conflict is much less likely, 
perhaps even impossible. 

Now a word on the American contribution. It has been very 
great. It may be that it has been to their own interest. But 
if their own interest and ours coincide, and we both see it, 
all the better for us both. If we had had this sort of coopera- 
tion with America after the first war we might not have 
had a second war. Every Government that we have had in 
Britain since 1947—of whatever political party—has wel- 
comed and worked with the American alliance. In 1948, for 
instance, American bombers arrived in Britain by an arrange- 
ment entered into by Mr. Attlee, then Prime Minister. This 
arrangement was later reaffirmed by Mr. Churchill. The 
Americans came to join in the protection of the Free World. 
They are part of our joint defenses. Their bases cannot be 
used for war except by agreement between our two Govern- 
ments. We have a veto and they have a veto. The earlier 
American bombers were armed with the atom bomb; now 
they are armed with the hydrogen bomb. If occasional flights 
with hydrogen bombs are necessary to ensure effectiveness 
and the reliability of our defense, we must accept that neces- 
sity. For effective deterrence depends on instant readiness to 
deter. These bombs cannot go off of their own accord. There 
cannot be any nuclear explosion if the aircraft which carries 
them fails and crashes. There would be a small risk of 
radiation but practically negligible. To make the bombs 
effective needs an elaborate piece of technical drill by the 
crew of the aircraft. None of these bombs could be or would 
be, used except by deliberate military order given upon the 
instruction of the British and American Governments acting 
in agreement. We ourselves have an absolute veto on the 
dropping of these bombs from any plane based in this country. 
There is no doubt about this whatever. 

Again, if bases for nuclear rockets are the up-to-date 
equivalent for bomb-carrying planes, then our whole defense 
policy, our whole strategy, really becomes meaningless unless 
we have those bases. And we will have exactly the same veto 
upon the use of the rockets as we now have on the use of 
bombs from aeroplanes. 
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Now for the future. 

There are two ways to preserve the peace of the world and 
two only—but they are not opposed; they are parallel— 
complementary. The first is to maintain the full strength of 
our alliances. There may be some who would seek to open 
old wounds to stir (up) differences between us and to invite 
jealousies. These people serve their own generation ill. I am 
certain that the great mass of responsible people in all NATO 
countries want to eliminate any differences between us. They 
want to work for the fullest mutual understanding. We must 
stand together or we shall fall together. It would be fatal if 
we allowed NATO or the other alliances to be broken up. 
It is not just a military alliance, but it provides a moral basis 
for a large part of the Free World. That is the first way then, 
keep the alliances together. 

But there is a second way that is just as important, the 
way of negotiation, of conciliation—and don’t let us be 
dismayed by the failures up to date. We're going to go on 
with it. We must go on trying—we intend to go on trying 
to get some agreement with the Russians for disarmament 
and for the relief of tension in the world. All sorts of plans 
have been discussed. In the Disarmament Commission of the 
United Nations, four countries—Britain, America, Canada, 
and France—recently put forward what we thought was a 
fair plan for at least partial disarmament. Anyway this plan 
received the overwhelming support of the Assembly of the 
United Nations. Not- one single country voted against it, 
except—alas—Russia and the Satellites. There was a time last 
Summer when I had every hope that the Soviet Government 
would begin to discuss the plan seriously with us; but, in 
the end, these hopes also were dashed. All the same we 
mustn't give up; we must try again. We could start by a 
solemn pact of non-aggression. This has been done before. 
It would do no harm. It might do good. We must reach an 
agreement about the tests of nuclear weapons, their manu- 
facture, their use and their numbers. But we must also deal 
with what are called conventional arms. But peace cannot 
be secured just by words. We need deeds, as well. 

We are always ready to use new ideas and try new methods. 
But we must carry with us the lessons of the past. Our purpose 
is to create confidence. It is no good taking away one fear 
and creating another. We have at least gained this—that we 
have made such an even balance of power as makes war al- 
most impossible. Do not let us lose this advantage. Therefore, 
in the plans proposed, whether by the elimination of some 
weapons, or by the reduction of armaments, or by any other 
means, we must see that this balance is preserved, and that 
one side is not left with preponderating power over the other. 
Reduction in all forms of weapons must be so planned as to 
reduce tensions and not to increase apprehensions. 

There is one condition which is vital to every plan. The 
agreements must be subject to an effective system of in- 
spection and contro] in all the countries concerned. We on 
our side would agree to inspectors ranging over our countries 
so long as inspectors could do the same without hindrance in 
the Soviet bloc. Nobody could have tried harder than we have 
to reach agreement with the Soviet Government. For example, 
I have already been at two high-level meetings with the 
Russians—one of Heads of Governments, the other of Foreign 
Ministers. I have watched the work of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. We could not get an agreement. But I don’t despair, 
and that is why at NATO last month we made it perfectly 
clear that we were ready and anxious to make a new effort 
to break the deadlock. For my part I don’t mind whether we 
make it through the United Nations, or at some smaller 
meeting. Whether it is done this way or through diplomatic 
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channels or a combination of both, the object would be to 
clear away the rubble of old controversies and disagreements 
and then perhaps to get the path ready for a meeting of Heads 
of Governments. 

So I start the New Year in a spirit of confidence. We 
have achieved a lot. We must try in 1958 to move forward. 
We sometimes hear much loose talk nowadays about the 
change of position of this country in the world. Some people 
even say that we are a spent force, but the world would be a 
very different and a lot less hopeful place if Britain did not 
exist. We are the heart and center of the Commonwealth. 
We are the only country in the world to be a full member of 
all the three defense organizations set up by the Free World. 
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The Commonwealth itself is more than an alliance, it is a 
living force, held together by ideas which live in men’s hearts. 
Last year, only a few weeks ago, I had talks with the Canadian 
Prime Minister and on Tuesday I am setting out on the 
first journey ever made by a British Prime Minister in office 
to the countries of the Commonwealth in Asia and Australasia. 

Well, I have tried to sketch out tonight some of the hopes 
we have and some of the dangers we know of. I have not 
tried to lull you into any belief that we can expect sudden or 
dramatic solutions to the many problems which have dis- 
tracted the post-war world. But all the same we can, with 
good reason, cherish the hope that 1958 will see us making 
at least some progress forward on our road to real peace. 
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it for the first time, after an absence of 12 years, in 

December 1945. The sight was awe-inspiring. Life in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy was at such 
a low ebb that rescue from famine, revolution, and chaos and 
the eventual restoration of real peace were exceedingly doubt- 
ful. If you had seen the total demolition of large industrial 
cities that shuttle runs of 500 bombers had accomplished in 
one or two days in 1945, you would probably have had doubts 
similar to mine about the revival of Europe. 

France had suffered incomparably less destruction in the 
cities than Germany, yet in Paris coal could not be obtained. 
Electricity was rationed. Stores closed early in the afternoon 
or, if they remained open, were lit by one candle. Women 
wore shoes with wooden soles. The few motor cars still in 
operation ran on wood fed into clumsy gas generators. Food 
was in short supply, poor in quality, and rationed or sold in 
black markets. Roads were in miserable shape, bridges knocked 
out, and communications primitive. 

As we passed over Cologne—a burned-out, empty shell— 
and hedge-hopped up the Rhine toward Wiesbaden in a 
small army plane, we saw each of the dozen huge bridges 
crumpled into weirdly twisted steel scrap in the river, which 
was littered also with scores of sunken barges and tugboats. 
Proceeding by army train at a creeping pace from bomb- 
and fire-gutted Frankfurt to Berlin, I saw near Gottingen 23 
blasted locomotives strewn about like toys alongside tracks 
upthrust to the wintry sky like tangled wires. Thousands of 
bodies still lay in the debris clogging the streets of the cities; 
debris was stacked two stories high in the ruins of buildings. 

Allied occupation forces were struggling with problems of 
food rationing, sanitation, and public security. In France and 
Italy all sorts of armed resistance groups—infiltrated by Com- 
munists, anarchists, looters, and ordinary criminals—roamed 
the countryside. In Germany and Austria hundreds of thou- 
sands of former labor-camp inmates and other displaced per- 
sons were at large, helping themselves—often enough with 
machine guns in hand. 

American aid began to reach Europe almost immediately 
after VE-Day, though it was not until the summer of 1948 
that the revival of the European economy began in earnest. 
During the period between the unconditional surrender of 
the remnants of Hitler's armed forces in May 1945, and the 
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summer of 1948, economic aid was given to the nations which 
had been the victims of aggression. Germany and Austria were 
subjected to severe punitive measures, which included the 
dismantling of thousands of factories that had escaped destruc- 
tion—from huge steel plants to small watch-making’ shops. 
At the same time, trials of war criminals were held jointly 
by the Allies and by Allied nations individually. France held 
trials of many of her own political leaders for asserted colla- 
boration with the enemy. 

While all this was going on, the Allies of World War II— 
that is, the Western Powers (chiefly the United States, Great 
Britain, and France) and Soviet Russia—were still acting in 
some sort of formal cooperation. This applied to the military 
occupation of Germany and Austria, to sharing reparations, 
and to the war crimes trials. In the spring of 1946 I partici- 
pated in the quadripartite conferences held at the Allied Com- 
mandatura in Berlin, where the Soviets were intent on 
reducing the industrial capacity to be left in Germany to 
almost nothing in order to obtain more dismantled factories 
as reparations. In Nuremberg, I saw Soviet General Rudenko 
sitting as a judge with Americans, British, and French on the 
crime of aggression, although Stalin and Hitler had jointly 
divided Poland after conquering her by force of arms less 
than seven years before. 

These few episodes indicate what chaotic conditions the 
onslaught of totalitarian nationalism and racialism had left 
in its wake in Europe. I need hardly mention the horrors of 
the concentration camps in various countries and the horror 
and hate left by the suffering and death of millions of victims, 
among them a large part of the innocent Jewish population 
of Germany and Austria, and by the additional orgy of murder 
and pillage committed during and after liberation. Add to 
this record the suffering and heartache caused by the uprooting 
of some 12 million Germans from the eastern part of their 
country and Czechoslovakia into Western Germany, and the 
forced removal of Italian settlers from Libya to Italy, and 
there emerges a rather dismal picture. 

Germany, formerly the leading industrial power on the 
Continent, still had in 1948 (three years after surrender) an 
industrial output 44 per cent of what it had been in 1938. 
Germany was occupied by four different armies, half of it 
by the Soviet army, and its territory was divided in half, with 
50 million, or three-fourths, of its people in one section and 
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17 million in the other. Its capital lay 150 miles inside the 
Soviet-occupied area. Another inflation had wiped out the 
currency. Dismantling continued still—Europe's finest alloy 
steel plant was shipped off to Rusisa. American cigarettes 
were a valid medium of exchange. In the summer of 1948, 
in Heidelberg, one could not buy a shoe lace, matches, nails, 
Or a pot or a pan im a store, to say nothing of clothing. 
Students of mine fainted from undernutrition during exami- 
nations. 

Holland had lost most of her investment in the Dutch East 
Indies, and like Belgium, France, and Italy, most of her 
merchant marine. In France and Italy hundreds of towns had 
Communist mayors, and everywhere people were asking 
whether and when the Soviets would move into Brest and 
Bordeaux with their tank divisions. In the Europa Hotel in 
Heidelberg, American generals and colonels discussed around 
the breakfast table the question of whether the Soviets would 
starve Berlin into surrender, and voiced serious doubts about 
the success of the airlift. At that time many Americans were 
wondering whether Europe had not become merely a 
geographical concept with little political or economic meaning. 

Today, only eight years later, Europe is in prime economic 
shape, bristles with energy, inmovation, trade, and activity. 
Business is booming everywhere. People are no lorger afraid 
of imminent Soviet aggression as the episode of the Hungarian 
revolt brought to the fore. Many Continental governments 
and private groups sent immediate Red Cross and food-relief 
columns to Hungary. West European Communist parties lost 
a substantial number of their members. The general expecta- 
tion is that the Soviet Russian tide will recede. A new genera- 
tion of youth is growing up and soon the national armies 
will receive recruits whose memories and personal experiences 
do not reach back into World War IL. 

On January 1 of this year, Europe entered a new phase of 
its history. On this date France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg began to merge their six separate 
national markets into one Common Market by gradually 
abolishing customs duties and quantitative trade restrictions. 
In addition to this European Economic Community, the six 
countries also began on January 1 to develop atomic energy 
for industrial use jointly, to create a common market for all 
fissionable raw materials, and jointly to finance research and 
experimentation. Both federal arrangements were prepared 
in the Treaty of Messina in the summer of 1956 and codified 
in two treaties which the minister presidents and the ministers 
of foreign affairs of the six countries signed in the Capitol in 
Rome on March 25, 1957. The parliaments of the six countries 
have ratified these treaties, and the elaborate supra-national 
institutions began to function two weeks ago on schedule. 

The content of the treaties is so elaborate as to the institu- 
tions, their powers, and the alternative courses of action, that 
it would take more than my allotted time just to report their 
barest outlines. What is stated in the voluminous documents 
as to the goal of achievement may not seem too impressive 
to the American reader; but the treaty on the Economic Com- 
munity provided essentially for the abolition of duties and 
import quotas according to a graduated time schedule of 12 
to 15 years, and a common customs boundary around the 
Common Market. Some people, in consequence, feel that 
nothing more has happened than the formation of another 
customs union which may accomplish little or nothing. 

This grossly misrepresents what has taken place and its 
meaning for the future. While the Economic Community treaty 
deals specifically with economic features of the unification 
of Europe, it is eminently a political event. The spectacular 
ceremony on the Capitoline hill of Rome symbolized 
political decision, as did ratification by the legislatures of 
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the six countries. By transferring further decisions on matters 
concerning trade within their common area and with the 
outside world to a set of newly created supra-national, #.¢., 
federal, agencies, each country has given up that much of its 


’ sovereignty, and has advanced that far along the hard road 


toward federal union. This price which they had to pay is 
exactly what prevented the United Kingdom and, for instance, 
Switzerland, from joining. 

The Constitution of the United States was obviously the 
model for the institutional setting. The legislative agency con- 
sists of assemblies, and there are courts of justice with juris- 
dictional power; the Council of Ministers with a European 
Commission serves as the executive branch of the federal 
government. Under this commission there are an economic 
and social committee, a monetary committee, an investment 
bank, and a rehabilitation fund; these are departments of the 
executive agency. 

The decades preceding World War II were marked by in- 
creasing jealousy and extreme nationalistic autonomy in all 
economic affairs, by the complete frustration of the League 
of Nations, and the disintegration of Europe. If we look back 
at that, and remember Stalin’s assertion in 1951 that soon 
the capitalistic nations would again make war on each other, 
we cannot help feeling that the change in attitude and action 
revealed by the political advent of the Economic Community 
is most impressive—if not amazing. 

Critics in Europe and elsewhere say that the Common 
Market Treaty is too weak, has too many escape clauses, and 
leaves too many alternatives and too much leeway for delay, 
and that this little European federation is too small. Or they 
decry it as the victory of dirigism, cartel policies, and protec- 
tionism. All such criticism points either to potential dangers 
and thus dwells on a truism, or it assails exactly what I con- 
sider the wisdom of the statesmen who drafted the treaty. 
These men appraised, with rare realism, the enormous difficul- 
ties in ever achieving European union in view of the resistance 
from all the narrow nationalists in the six countries and the 
exorbitant efforts from the outside to prevent European union 
at all. This is why they provided considerable leeway for dis- 
cretion by the executive and legislative bodies, and stipulated 
gradualness, economic aid for adjustments, and relief in cases 
of hardship. The insinuation that the Common Market is 
bound toward cartelization is fiction, because the treaty speci- 
fically outlaws any constraint of competition by cartels or 
cartel-like arrangements, and charges the court of justice with 
the responsibility of upholding this law. 

The Economic Community of the six countries creates a 
Continental market with 165 million people—almost as many 
as in the United States. But the overseas dependencies of 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy—involving another 57 
million people—are included also. The total population con- 
cerned in the Common Market thus amounts to over 220 
million people. 

In terms of steel capacity, the European Economic Com- 
munity—or EEC—has 57 million tons, compared with Great 
Britain’s 21 million, Soviet Russia's 49 million, and the United 
States’ 104 million tons. The foreign trade of the EEC reveals 
its real importance for the exchange of goods in the world. 
It amounts to $37 billion, compared with $7 billion for the 
USSR, $19 billion for Great Britain, and $27 billion for the 
United States. 

Intra-European trade within the six countries increased by 
50 per cent from 1950 to 1956, Elimination of the internal 
customs barriers will give trade and industrial expansion a 
considerable boost. The highest duties on industrial goods are 
21 per cent in Germany, 30 per cent in the Benelux countries, 
and 60 per cent in France and in Italy, as compared with 50 
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per cent in Great Britain and 90 per cent in the United States. 

Not only will duties and quotas be reduced and gradually 
eliminated, but the foreign economic policy of the six coun- 
tries will be jointly shaped. By January 1, 1959, the common 
tariff of the Common Market against the outside world will 
be set at the arithmetic average level of the customs duties 
of the member states as of January 1, 1957. 

The customs problem, for all that it is important, is only 
one facet of the ECC. If the ECC succeeds, it will pave the 
way toward genuine economic integration. If goods shall 
move freely at competitive prices, the tax and social insurance 
costs must, as soon as possible, be equalized; otherwise, 
enormous shifts in location of enterprise would occur, causing 
an undesirable upheaval. But even more important is the 
creation of a common monetary system. This means true 
exchange rates which express the purchasing power of the 
currencies and free convertibility of all six currencies. Fur- 
thermore, the treaty aims at gradually creating a situation in 
which labor, as well as capital, will be able to move freely 
within the Common Market area. The impact of all this in 
all six countries and their overseas dependencies will inevitably 
be profound and exert a powerful stimulus upon new initia- 
tive. 

If there is—say, in Belgium—a textile factory with high 
efficiency and lower prices, but which has accessible only the 
small national market of 9 million people, the opening of a 
market with 220 million people will give it a chance for vast 
expansion. This in turn will increase the purchasing power 
of all 211 million new consumers in terms of textile products. 
Each of the six countries has a number of enterprises with this 
unique comparative advantage, which heretofore had been 
hemmed in by the tariff borders of the neighbor countries. 
While free trade will not spring up overnight but develop 
gradually, it is nevertheless certain that the impact of the 
new economic climate will be felt immediately. All business 
leaders with foresight and alertness will hasten preparations 
for the changes in demand and competition that are bound to 
come. 

Let me explore the background of this historical change a 
lictle; I want to see whether it stands on firm ground or is 
just a mirage, and also I want to give you an idea of how 
utterly complex and truly Herculean an undertaking it is to 
bring to any degree of unification several sovereign nations 
which have sophisticated, resourceful politicians, and highly 
organized pressure groups and vested interests in such an old 
and densely populated area. 

The course of past events is replete with booms and busts 
with respect to unification moves, with unexpected reversals 
and upsets, and paradoxical changes of position by some 
powers, to the point that, in this country, the public takes 
almost no interest in it and our newspapers give scant space 
to it. Yet the United States has a greater stake in the evolving 
union on the Continent, and also a greater share in preparing 
the ground for it, than most of us realize. In spending so much 
blood and treasure in Europe for so many years, the United 
States has, whether fully aware of it or not, at least helped 
to make the EEC possible. Our history of aloofness toward 
Europe, followed by eventual concentrated participation in its 
crises, and the inevitable disillusionment and withdrawal is 
less likely to be repeated as organizations such as the EEC 
take a firm hold and mature and a genuine federal union of 
European states gains headway. There is reason for Americans 
to rejoice, too, in the fact, that as the beginning of unification, 
the EEC at least seems to hold the promise of making possible 
American cooperation with Europe on a level that never could 
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have been reached under the old terms of separate national 
states fighting for attention, money, or trade. 

In 1940, Winston Churchill, in extreme emergency, offered 
full political and economic union with Great Britain to France, 
which she rejected. In 1946 he recognized the tragic end of 
the Allied victory in the aggrandizement of Soviet Russia and 
extreme jeopardy for the remnants of Europe, and voiced the 
need, in an address in September of that year to the students 
of the University of Ziirich,* for the creation of a European 
union. Three months later the European Union Movement 
began in Great Britain, with Churchill as chairman, and 
members from all parties, churches, universities, and profes- 
sions participated in it. On the Continent, Léon Blum and 
Robert Schuman of France, Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium, 
Alcide de Gasperi of Italy, and scores of others joined. 

Unwittingly, the Soviets contributed most effective psycho- 
logical aid by their obstreperous treatment of their one-time 
Western allies, by their rough, bullying tactics, and by open 
aggression. In February 1948 they gobbled up Czechoslovakia. 
In March they began the squeeze on Berlin, and in July 
clamped down the full-fledged blockade, meantime trying to 
capture Greece by infiltration with guerrillas, and making 
further threatening moves against Turkey. Simultaneously 
Moscow prepared its alliance with Red China, which increased 
the Soviet bloc’s population by 600 million. 

Ic was then that the real fight for Europe was on, and that 
the United States, under President Truman, threw its full 
military and economic weight into the struggle to save what 
had not yet fallen to the Soviets. The Congress vored many 
billions of dollars to the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA), which were applied to the energetic reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. This led to the foundation of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) in Paris, 
which brought all nations receiving Marshall Plan aid into 
immediate and constant contact. 

Fear of Soviet aggression led France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxemburg to conclude the Brussels 50-year Security Pact 
in March 1948, and to accept an Anglo-French proposal for 
a union of West-European nations. In that same year the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was 
signed, with provisions for reducing tariffs. By 1949 the 
European Union Movement had made such headway that on 
May 5 the Council of Europe was established by treaty in 
London. Its sigmatories were the United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ire- 
land, Turkey, Greece, and Iceland, and, in 1951, Germany as 
well. The Council has a Consultative Assembly seated in 
Strasbourg, and a Committee of (Foreign) Ministers. Both 
bodies are serviced by a Secretariat General. 

While the European Union Movement aroused a great deal 
of discussion, it held no promise of leading soon to unifica- 
tion, particularly because the British Labor Party was sternly 
opposed to any such move, and British policy considered Con- 
tinental union detrimental to the interests of the Common- 
wealth. 

So another approach was made on a much smaller scale 
with a more limited purpose, although it was, clearly, con- 
ceived as a stepping stone to political union. It is known as 
the Schuman Plan—officially called the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity of the six countries. The treaty was signed in March 
1951 and ratified in June 1952. The common market for coal 
and steel, free from customs duties or import quotas, was set 
up in 1953. The Coal and Steel Community has a European 
Assembly as its legislative body with 78 delegates, the High 
Authority is its executive branch, and the European Court of 
Justice is its judiciary. These are all located in Luxemburg 
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This supra-national, i.e., federal arrangement now has four 
years of action behind it. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was 
created in 1949; its headquarters in Paris were opened in 
1951, the year in which the United States ended its state of 
war with Germany. In the next year, 1952, a frontal attack 
was made on the problem of European unification. The Coal 
and Steel Community's Assembly constituted itself an Ad Hoc 
Committee to draft a European constitution. Next an effort 
was made to obtain support for the draft constitution in the 
Council of Europe. Powerful British maneuvering defeated 
that effort. Sir Anthony Eden tried to get an arrangement on 
a much broader basis than that which the six countries 
envisaged, and which included the defense of Europe. This 
was prepared in a treaty on the European Defense Com- 
munity, and was signed by 14 countries in May 1952. Ratifi- 
cation was protracted; in August 1954 the French parliament 
refused to ratify the treaty. The United States Secretary of 
State then made reference to a possible “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of American foreign policy toward Europe. It was 
then that Germany became a full member of NATO, that 
Great Britain slowly began to soften her opposition to Euro- 
pean union, and that the partmers in the Coal and Steel 
Community began their new project toward unification. 

In June 1955 the foreign ministers of the six countries 
decided at the Messina Conference to begin work at once on 
a draft treaty for an Economic Community. Work on this 
began in July under the chairmanship of Paul Henri Spaak 
in Brussels; a report was issued in April 1956. Representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, the High Authority of the 
Coal and Steel Community, the OEEC, the European Con- 
ference of Transport Ministers, and the Council of Europe 
attended all meetings as observers. In May 1956 the foreign 
ministers of the six countries met in Venice and, as I have 
already mentioned, the final act was signed in Rome. 

What lies behind the amazing show of unity among these 
countries after all that had occurred over the past and during 
World War Il? The motives are multiple and mixed, and 
the same ones do not hold for all partners. But all of them 
share the need for a much greater market, and more leeway 
for adopting American mass-production and mass-distribu- 
tion methods. Literally thousands of European businessmen 
have been deeply impressed by the expansion of the Ameri- 
can economy after the war, and believed that Europe for 
its own salvation must create what the Union of the 48 
states had created for us. Only by the creation of a free 
common market of a similar number of consumers is it 
possible to reduce costs and improve employment and per- 
capita income. 

But the problem that Germany constitutes for her other 
partners is inevitably involved in this question. Germany is 
the strongest economic power on the Continent. Her economic 
vitality can again become a menace if it is stifled and if 
political unrest should develop; or, it may become a blessing 
for all of Europe. But this very vitality can seal the doom 
of her Western neighbors if Germany can be captured by 
the Soviets. Guy Mollet, the secretary general of the French 
Socialist Party, and often a member of the French cabinet, 
said in New York on September 6, 1955." 

“... Our first concern in any conversation with the East 

must be to prevent the part of Germany which is now 

free—the Federal Republic—from falling victim to 

Soviet Expansionism . . . If the German Federal Repub- 


1 Guy Mollet, Presidert, Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, “The New Drive for European Union,”’ Address before the 
American Committee on United Europe, New York, N. Y., Sept. 6, 
1955. Published by the Committee. 
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lic ever becomes part of the Soviet world, all of Europe 
before long would be subjugated. However tempting 
possible Soviet offers may be, we must not allow our- 
selves to contemplate the liberty of East Germany today 
at the cost of the enslavement of democratic Europe 
tomorrow. It is essential, while there 4s still time, to 
entangle West Germany imextricably with the West. 

Only by building a united European Community, in 

which Germany takes full part, can this de done.” 

French cooperation with Germany is frankly motivated by 
the idea of containment through partnership. For France 
and Belgium this means that Germany can give considerable 
assistance in the development of the vast African dependencies. 
For the Germans as well as all the other partners in the 
Economic Community, it means that a federal system of 170 
million people will be a more respected party at the con- 
ference table in negotiations on foreign affairs that will have 
far greater leverage than each individual nation with a frac- 
tion of that total population. Federation with France, the 
Benelux countries, and Italy would give Germany a much 
stronger position vis-a-vis Soviet Russia. It is no wonder 
that the Kremlin hates every aspect of the unification move- 
ment and will continue to threaten it at every turn. Indeed, to 
Moscow goes some of the credit for the present state of 
unification, for it has already clearly shown the countries 
of the West that there is, in the USSR, a common danger 
to them all. Nor is the Kremlin in the least blind to the 
consequences which a growing federal union west of the 
Iron Curtain holds in store for their grip on the satellite 
states immediately behind it. 

But the efforts to unite have gained so much strength for 
many other reasons, particularly in France. There, social re- 
forms have been advanced rapidly, while state planning and 
dirigistic policies have impeded private enterprise in many 
industries. In 1936, under Léon Blum, the 40-hour week and 
paid vacations were introduced. Since then the country has 
adopted old-age pensions, equal wages for men and women, 
and generous pay for overtime work. After World War Il 
the coal, electric-power, gas, and airplane industries, the 
large banks, and the insurance companies were nationalized, 
as was the Renault automobile manufacturing company. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, freed herself from the fetters of a 
planned economy, and owes her rapid comeback largely to 
that bold policy. 

It is safe to expect that the new partnership will bring a 
fresh breeze of initiative and ideas into every national econo- 
my. Many French industrialists, and businessmen in general, 
expect from the Economic Community of the six countries 
a powerful influence toward the adjustment of French eco- 
nomic policies in the direction of Germany's course. There 
are, to be sure, know-it-all Cassandras who claim that this 
partnership will do nothing but spread among all the coun- 
tries the worst features of the economic policies of each. But 
I see no reason for such pessimism; I believe that necessity 
will advocate the freeing of initiative rather than the imposi- 
tion of more controls. 

All these national considerations, however, would not have 
led to the formation of the Economic Community had it 
not been for the existence of new personal relations between 
responsible statesmen and leading citizens across the borders, 
particularly between France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 
There was an enormous amount of intimate cooperation be- 
tween representatives of industry and government experts 
in Paris, Brussels, and Luxemburg in connection with the 
Marshall Plan and the preparations for the Coal and Steel 
Community. It created an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
trust. The powerful personal influence of men such as 
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Adenauer, Schuman, and Spaak has done much to draw the 
nations together. Could there be a better test of how far the 
association between the French and the Germans has gone 
than the fact that the chief of the NATO land forces in 
Europe, with headquarters in Fontainebleau, is General Spei- 
del, once Rommel's chief of staff? 

Yet all these developments would not have led to the 
Economic Community teaty if, after having spent many 
billions of dollars in aid, the United States had not favored 
this action with strong private support, Congressional and 
Presidential moral support, and with the absence of counter- 
action. This is most worthy of note, because America is 
caught in the dilemma of wanting a united Europe as a third 
force and at the same time of fearing it as a political menace. 
The bullying tactics of the Soviets have forced fear of 
European federation into the background. National security 
categorically demands that Europe remain free from Soviet 
domination. Europe can remain free only if it solves the social 
and economic problems for its growing population and, by 
unity, becomes militarily and politically strong 

It is mot impossible that the EEC will pursue policies simi- 
lar to those of the United States in the past: isolation, and 
high protection for industries. But it is most improbable that 
this will occur, because so many selfish interests militate 
against that course. The United States will use its powerful 
influence through diplomacy and give-and-take in mutual 
concessions. One wholesome influence the EEC will exert 
on the foreign policy of the United States will be its initiative 
in getting American customs duties further reduced. Our 
efforts further to reduce our tariffs have come to a dead 
end, and it will benefit us and the Western world to rejoin 
the fight for freer trade. 

The most interesting aspect of the new situation created 
in Europe is the attitude of the British. Since all their efforts 
to stop the EEC failed, the problem for them has become one 
of how to adapt British foreign-trade policies to its existence. 
The United Kingdom is trying hard to establish a free-trade 
zone around the common market of the six countries. This 
zone would consist of the areas of the 11 other countries in the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 
These are the United Kingdom, Ireland, Iceland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Greece, Portugal, Turkey, Austria, and 
Switzerland. 

Such an arrangement would eliminate the possibility of a 
new united protectionism of the Common Market of the 
six countries against all other European nations. At the same 
time, a free-zone is radically different from the Economic 
Community. The latter is a political federation which has 
involved abrogation of a part of sovereignty in favor of a 
supra-national organization. A free zone is a temporary agree- 
ment on customs duties only, which leaves each country free 
to arrange its customs concerning exports from other areas as 
it pleases. Great Britain is interested primarily in maintain- 
ing a preferential treatment of the Sterling area, which com- 
prises the British Commonwealth, excluding Canada, with 
over 600 million people. 

One of the most difficult problems in the Economic Com- 
munity as well as in a free zone around it is the treatment 
of agricultural commodities, because in nearly every coun- 
try agriculrure has tariff protection and subsidies. From the 
beginning of the movement ior the unification of Europe, 
projects were launched for a European agricultural union. 
First, the Dutch minister of agriculture, Mansholt, drafted 
a plan in 1950. Next, the French advanced the Charpentier 
Plan in the Council of Europe, and in 1951 put forward the 
Pflimlin Plan. All of them foundered. In the Economic Com- 
munity of the six countries separate arrangements are pro- 
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vided for farm products, and they will present more headaches 
for farm policy in the United States. 

In order to size up the potential importance of a united 
Europe as a third force in international affairs, 1 want to add 
a few personal impressions about the major partners which 
differ from popular views in this country, gleaned from 12 
visits in Europe since 1945, sometimes for a few days, at 
others for several months, and once for a year. 

France is a very wealthy country with extraordinary human 
and natural resources, and with an amazing net balance of 
financial assets. With Algeria, West and Equatorial Africa, 
and Madagascar, she has a most important commitment in 
about one-third of that continent. In these areas, inhabited by 
close to 45 million people, France is making great strides 
toward a transition from colonial administration to a com- 
monwealth system. Her investment in those areas since the 
war has been enormous. Indeed, if she had not invested over- 
seas all the capital that has lifted the economy of French 
Africa so remarkably, and instead had invested it in France, 
then France would look more modern than Germany today. 
This is essential to know for a fair appraisal of France. That 
the Germans rebuilt their cities was not by free choice but 
by necessity; those cities had been destroyed. The French 
cities were not. 

Unfortunately, the lack of information and alertness of 
the average American about what is going on in the colonial 
areas of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Portugal leads 
to anti-colonial suspicion if not hostility toward France. In 
reality, France is doing exactly what all Americans want to 
see: economic and social development of the colonial people 
toward more and more self-government. The financial weak- 
ness of the French government must not be interpreted as 
a sign of weakness of the French economy, which is very 
wealthy by any standard. Per-capita industrial production 
is over 80 per cent higher than in 1938. The American 
public's idea of France's political instability is exaggerated 
because, contrary to the situation in the United States, Eng- 
land, and Germany, the cabinet or administration does not 
rule in France. France is ruled by the National Assembly or 
Chamber of 595 Deputies. The cabinet is only its servant, 
and can be dismissed at any time. While this political situa- 
tion is far from ideal, and is the result of a defective constitu- 
tion, it is not nearly as bad as the American public thinks it is. 

Germany is in an entirely different position. She has a 
wisely shaped, new constitution which makes for stability, 
and she has no colonies. Half of her territory and one-fourth 
of her people are smarting under Soviet occupation and rule, 
and even her capital lies as an enclave in the Soviet Zone. 
Soviet Russia has no intention whatever of leaving that zone, 
and holds it as a most valuable pawn, hoping eventually to 
get ail of Germany disassociated from the West and neu- 
tralized. Unfortunately, certain influential Americans, includ- 
ing our former Ambassador to Russia, George F. Kennan, 
believe in the military neutralization of Germany. This whole 
idea is an open invitation to one of the greatest disasters that 
could befall the United States. Such a policy would sever 
Germany from the West and force her to seek her own 
with Russia. It would make another Poland or Hungary of 
Germany. I am satisfied that with the systematic consolida- 
tion and development of the military capacity of NATO, and 
with the Economic Community of the six countries function- 
ing, such disastrous prospects need not seriously be con- 
sidered. We have also the vigorous assurance of the former 
United States Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, on January 
11, that Mr. Kennan’s opinions stated in his Reith lectures 
which he had earlier expounded within the Democratic ad- 
ministration in 1949 and which were rejected there, are today 
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contrary to the expressed opinion of Democratic leaders in 
the Congress and outside of it.” 

Belgium is one of the most highly industrialized countries 
in the world, and one of the greatest mining countries. It is 
developing the area of the Congo with remarkable success 
and in a most progressive spirit. As the continental country 
that regained prosperity first after the war, Belgium has 
played a leading role in the unification of Europe. It con- 
cluded the Benelux union with its neighbors, Holland and 
Luxemburg, long before the Coal and Steel Community was 
formed, and did a great deal to bring the Germans and the 
French together. Holland’s tragic loss of her position in the 
Dutch East Indies has made urgent the need to attain easier 
access to a larger market area. 

Italy, which also lost its colonies except for the desert 
area of Somaliland, has a rapidly expanding industrial econo- 
my, with many successful export industries. Industrial pro- 
ductivity per capita is almost 100 per cent higher than it 
was in 1938. 

During recent years, close relations have developed between 
Italian, French, and German industries. For Italy the Economic 
Community of the six countries has the special attraction 
of opening the African areas of France and Belgium for 
Italian industries, the Common Market of Germany, France, 
and Belgium to Italian workers, and the German and Belgian 
markets to Italian farm products. 

Of great concern in all capitals of the free world at 
present is the question of whether 1958 will bring a serious 
recession in business and the old skeletons of the twenties and 
early thirties will begin to rattle in the closet. In this situation, 
which comes as no surprise to Paris or Bonn, it is well to 
realize that the Messina powers are committed to forego 
any temptation to fight recession or depression with trade 
restrictions. Unless they abrogate their treaty, they are going 
to act in the opposite direction—liberalization of trade. 

It is amazing how much has changed in Europe already. 
There is am enormous amount of travel by Europeans in 
Europe across national borders. Passport visas have almost 
been abolished. Crossing a border is as easy as crossing from 
the United States into Canada or Mexico. Europeans travel 
by car, motorcycle, or scooter, as well as by plane and train 
into neighboring countries over the weekend, and foreign 
languages are spoken everywhere. 

In conclusion I may say that Europe is in an immeasurably 
better position than it was between the two wars, because 
2 Cf. American Council on Germany, Inc. Press Release dated 

January 11, 1958, “Reply to Kennan by Dean Acheson.” 
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it has jumped over its own shadow of a bloody history and has 
found its way toward a common goal. Its youth wants to see 
new horizons and to have something to inspire its idealism 
and sense of adventure. The great adventure is to meet with 
young people in other countries with other customs and 
thoughts, and to blend one’s own culture with that of other 
nations. 

Europe is in one sense certainly wealthier than the United 
States: it has an enormous diversity in history, culture, mores, 
customs, mixture of races, and in its treasures of architecture 
and the fine arts from a rich and proud past. These dif- 
ferences will not disappear overnight, but all these nations are 
under compulsion to put their human resources to work for 
a common idea that can absorb them all in a sensible and 
promising fashion. This great idea is the solution of the social 
problem of how to increase the social product and give every- 
one a chance to improve his lot according to the service he 
can render, and to give everyone a certain degree of security. 
In this, Europeans are no different from Americans in princi- 
ple. It is a matter of degree because the Europeans are working 
under a greater handicap and are only beginning to realize 
what is economically possible. They all aspire to have their 
own means of transportation, be it a scooter or a small car. In 
France I found that nearly all the women in the remotest 
villages use bicycles equipped with a motor to go into town. 
All Europeans want better housing, clothing, and recreation. 
They want radio and television. The achievements of the 
United States are a mighty lure; and the Europeans are mak- 
ing great strides to bring them to pass at home. 

Yes, Europe is far more than a demarcation by geographers. 
Whether the federation I have reviewed will succeed or fall 
apart, whether more countries will join, whether the United 
Kingdom and other OEEC countries will form a free-trade 
zone around it—all these remain the fascinating questions 
of years to come. I am not going to forecast any course of 
events. But I want to say that the six countries have so much 
more to gain from this concrete and limited program of 
unionization than through wild goose chases after a perfect 
union of all Western Europe, that the EEC has a good chance 
of becoming a further step toward unionization. I also believe 
that the Economic Community of the six countries is a de- 
cisive gain for American foreign policy, because it makes 
these countries more valuable and freer allies. We have no 
use for satellites, but we want and need strong, free, and 
prosperous partners in social progress. If they rely more on 
themselves instead of expecting too much from us, it is to 
their as well as our own good. 


We Cannot Sleep 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND WORLD RESPONSIBILITY 
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HE INVITATION to address this meeting was tendered 

and accepted nearly a year ago. Between that time and 

the opening of this forty-fourth annual meeting tonight, 

there has a change in the world situation so radical 

that as yet we can only guess at its total implication. On last 

October 4 the world turned a sharp corner in its history with 
the launching of the first space satellite by Soviet Russia. 

It could be argued that this was not as important as the 


discovery of how to unleash the tremendous power of the 
atom. But there, science was still dealing with earthly matters, 
with apparatus akin to that with which we had worked 
before. When the first Sputnik hurtled into the sky, man in- 
truded into the celestial realm for the first time. 

No event in recent centuries seems remotely comparable 
save for the discovery of America. That, too, opened up great 
new vistas of hope; it lengthened man’s outreach; it gave 
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him vast new territories to explore and exploit for his own 
advantage. The breaching of the barriers of outer space, how- 
ever, has One ominous overtone: the future well-being of 
the human race may be jeopardized by the domination of its 
vast emptiness by those whose lust for power might lead 
them, like Hitler, to seek to destroy the world they could 
not rule 

As we meet tonight, the theme selectec for this annual 
session has acquired a far higher degree 0: appropriateness 
than the selectors knew. The questions implicd in the theme 

~—“American Education and World Responsibility”—have ac- 

quired a new degree of urgency. The world man actually has 
physical contact with is far larger now, and our responsi- 
bilities as educators have increased commensurately. 

The topic for these remarks was chosen in late October, 
while the free world was still in a state of shock as it listened 
for the impersonal radio signals from the orbiting satellite. It 
comes, as you will recognize, from Emerson, who writes in 
“Society and Solitude: Books” these words: 

The world is a proud place. peopled with men of positive 
quality, with heroes and demigods standing around us, 
who will not let us sleep. 

Today’s world, we reluctantly recognize, is peopled with 
men of negative as well as of positive quality. It has its 
cowards and demi-demons as well as its heroes and demi- 
gods. It is a new and unfamiliar world, in some ways a 
frightening world, and we cannot—indeed we dare not— 
sleep 

One final allusion to Sputnik, and then we will turn to 
more general considerations. 

In the emotional aftermath of its launching, we Americans 
have been engaging in much unseemly name-calling, accusa- 
tion, and blind striking-out at any visible target, just to re- 
lieve our disappointment and salve our wounded national 
pride. Higher education has been struck some random blows, 
and some educators have indulged themselves in pious self- 
flagellation. 

There is a curious anomaly in this situation. Out of this 
same educational system came the scientists who have, up until 
this time, performed to the general satisfaction of those who 
are now most critical. Our graduates are the men and women 
who, over the years, have helped to develop world leadership 
in science and technology, to give us the highest standard of 
living ever known in the world, to produce the atom bomb, 
and to develop the atomic-powered submarine which is the 
particular pet of one of higher education’s most vocal critics 
at the moment. Now, when the Soviet Communists have 
proved themselves to be more ingenious—or more industrious 

—in one particular field of activity, then our system of educa- 
tion is said to be in need of drastic overhauling. In one breath, 
the critics assail what we are doing, and in the next they offer 
as a solution to our difficulties that we do more of the same 
thing! 

Actually, as any rational person will agree, higher education 
bears only an indirect responsibility, if any, for the predica- 
ment in which we find ourselves. This situation developed out 
of military, political, and economic factors over which higher 
education had little or no direct influence. 

It is of great significance that as yet, we have heard no 
responsible critic disparage the quality of the education we 
are providing for scientists, engineers, and technicians, or of 
institutional research; the emphasis is on quantity. We should 
take the clamor for more scientific education for larger num- 
bers of our young people, not as a criticism, but as a re- 
sounding vote of confidence in American higher education. 
For remember this: The best hope being held out to the 
American people is that we will be able to overtake Soviet 
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Russia in the scientific field and regain our historic supremacy, 
and it is to their colleges and universities that the people are 
turning in this hour of need. We could be paid no higher 
compliment. 

In view of the criticisms of higher education, and the de- 
mands for a drastic revision of the educational establishment 
from top to bottom, a few things should be stated for the 
record. 

First, higher education has been warning the American 
people for years, on good and sufficient evidence, that we were 
in a race with Soviet Russia in the education of scientists, 
engineers, and technologists. The trouble has been that, aside 
from educators and the Russians themselves, few people be- 
lieved it. On this point, it cannot be charged that we have 
been asleep. 

Second, higher education has been going through a period 
of reappraisal for several years. Any educational curriculum 
hes to be sensitive to the changing content of the society out 
of which it grows. We have been well aware that our students 
ne.j the skills and scientific knowledge to enable our nation 
to advance in technological fields; we have been aware. too, 
that they need deeper insights into and appreciations of the 
political. economic, and social forces which influence their 
lives and the national destiny. 

One of the most marked developments in higher education 
in this country since the end of World War II has been the 
tendency to restore the liberal arts and general education to 
the scientific curricula in the growing realization that science 
and technology alone cannot provide the final answer to man- 
kind’s problems, and that by and large, we have been deficient 
in exposing our students to humanizing influences in their 

4 experiences. 

None has been more deficient in this respect than univer- 
sities with strong interest in science and technology, such as 
the university I have the honor to serve. It is to their great 
credit that so many of them have awakened. belatedly, to the 
necessity for heeding the warning sounded by one of the 
founders of my university, who said, more than a century ago: 

Nor should the claims of literature and the fine arts be 
wholly neglected as tending to polish the mind and 
manner, and add greater lustre and dignity to life. 

Third, there can be detected within higher education the 
growing realization that we can no longer dare to educate 
students to live in the world of today on the bland assumption 
that the world will not be much different ten or twenty or 
thirty years from now. Time was when we could take this 
comfortable attitude, for community and national and world 
conditions changed at a rate so leisurely that normal people 
could easily make the necessary adjustments. But in this era, 
changes come with speed so bewildering that only the nimble 
can keep abreast of them. 

Let us take engineering as an illustration. What does it 
profit a student to specialize exclusively on the intricacies of 
a gasoline engine when the probabilities are that within a few 
years, he will be working with gas turbines, rocket propulsion, 
or atomic power? 

The correct answer is to reach him fundamental principles, 
which change slowly if at all, on which to build his vocational 
career. And we do him no favor if we fail to help him, at the 
same time, to develop sound moral and ethical principles. 
These, too, change slowly if at all. 

The American coilege graduate of today can face the world 
of tomorrow with confidence only if he can plant one foot 
firmly upon the solid rock of vocational competence and the 
other on the rock of moral conviction. So standing, he is not 
likely to be swept away by any torrent of change which may 


pour down upon him. 
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Not the least of the convulsive changes affecting American 
higher education in recent years was the catapulting of the 
United States into the position of world leadership with the 
responsibility to defend those values such as freedom of the 
mind and person, individual dignity, tolerance, and respect 
for law which we tend to classify under the heading of “the 
Western tradition.” 

A peculiar combination of circumstances thrust us into 
this position of responsibility before we were fully ready to 
assume it, like a boy of 16 who suddenly, upon the death of 
his father, has to assume responsibility for the care of his 
mother and his brothers and sisters. 

We were ill-prepared in many ways. For example, we still 
had not worked out a position which all could support with 
respect to our relationships to the rest of the world. Isolation- 
ism is dying slowly, and dying hard. In this connection, it 
would be interesting to determine to how great a degree our 
attitude in world affairs is conditioned by the fact that ‘so 
many of us are the progeny of refugees from the Old World 
first, second, or third generation Americans who have been 
taught that our country is, and should continue to be, a high- 
walled sanctuary from the troubles and turmoils of all foreign 
lands. 

We had many other internal problems remaining unsolved 
when we inherited the heavy load of leading and defending 
the free world. 

We still have with us the tremendous social problem of 
segregation, enormously complicated as it is by emotion, tra- 
dition, and prejudice. 

We still have not completely worked out our theory of 
social welfare, or a sound and equitable hasis of relations 
between labor and management. Still remaining to be de- 
termined is the extent to which our central government should 
exercise its power in the lives of its citizens. 

We have many unfinished domestic tasks, still many im- 
perfections to be eliminated. The tragedy in this situation 
is that we are suddenly put in the world’s most brilliant spot- 
light with all our faults and flaws pitilessly revealed and ex- 
posed to exploitation by those who wield the weapon of 
propaganda so effectively in their unremitting effort to de- 
crease our influence or to cause our downfall. 

This is mot to suggest that we are incapable of meeting 
the challenge confronting us, that we should throw up our 
hands in resignation because of the handicaps under which 
we labor. It #s to suggest that in preparing to face world 
responsibility, American education should not overlook the 
tasks that remain to be finished on the domestic scene. By 
their very nature, they affect everything we seek to do on the 
international scene. 

Education has been alert tc opportunities and responsibili- 
ties in fields other than science and technology, too. The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 1950 under- 
took an extensive program dealing with universities and 
world affairs. The American Council on Education has re- 
cently published a series of valuable books under the general 
title of “Studies in Universities and World Affairs” for the 
Endowment and cooperating organizations. | commend them 
highly to those who are interested in learning just how keen 
has been the perception of the responsibility of higher edu- 
cation in world affairs, and how active our institutions have 
been in discharging that responsibility. The record is im- 
pressive both as to what it reports and what it suggests as 
for further action. 

The most striking illustrations of the willingness of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities to serve the national interest in 
its relations with other countries are to be found in the 
record of participation in the Point Four program, the techni- 
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cal assistance program, and the international cooperation 
program. The names have changed frequently, but the idea 
of extending American technical assistance to less privileged 
lands has persisted. This is no time to cite statistics, but the 
whole-hearted willingness to send staff and faculty members 
abroad, to accept faculty members and students from other 
lands, and to support loyally this novel approach to world- 
wide peace and prosperity stands to the eternal credit of 
American colleges and universities. 

We have done a great deal in this important area. But 
suddenly, we are painfully aware that we have not done 
enough. We have not been asleep, but perhaps we have been 
drowsing. Our educational programs still reflect a great deal 
of isolationism in the sense that they are too inward-looking, 
too much concentrated on domestic affairs for this day and 
age. 

What are the dimensions of the problem of world responsi- 
bility? Why is this problem of special concern to education? 

On the first point, let us remember that from 80 to 85 
per cent of our national budget continues to be related di- 
rectly to international affairs. The 20 per cent of our agri- 
cultural production and 10 to 12 per cent of our industrial 
output that go into world markets indicate clearly the import- 
ance of keeping open the channels of trade as far as our 
economy is concerned. And the large number of essential raw 
materials whick, we cannot ourselves produce indicate how 
vital to our verf survival is ease of access to foreign sources 
of supply. 

Domestic problems are all in some way related to what 
goes on abroad. Rarely, if ever, do we find a decision on 
domestic matters made by our national government which is 
not tied directly and objectively to our foreign policy. 

But no matter what statistics we cite nor how we evaluate 
the importance of our international responsibilities, we face 
the same conclusion—that in world affairs we, as a nation, 
have the broadest horizon and the greatest challenge to face. 
The very size and scope of this international challenge, 
plus the vital inter-relatedness of our domestic and foreign 
affairs, make the international responsibility of this nation 
of primary concern to the American people, and hence, of 
necessity, of primary concern to American education. 

It is trite but still true that our colleges and universities 
today are training the leaders of tomorrow, and how well 
this nation fares in the future depends directly on how well 
we are doing our job of preparing them for leadership. 

Let us remember, too, that we are engaged in what is 
essentially a contest of intelligence, of thinking, both basic 
and applied. Marxism is an intellectual, not a political, con- 
cept. What we loosely term democracy is an intellectual 
concept. Both are ideas, powerful ideas, and the contest is 
between two powerful ideas almost diametrically opposed. 

Most important of all, the masters of the Soviet empire 
deliberately chose to attack us at what should be our strongest 
point when they undertook to challenge us in the field of 
education. We can take small comfort in what our educational 
system has accomplished in the past, proud and shining as 
that record is. We must take into full account the probability, 
so strong as to be almost a certainty, that Soviet Russia has 
detected what it must consider to be a vital flaw in our 
educational system. The men in the Kremlin are too smart to 
attack us where we are strongest, or challenge us to a race 
unless they think they can win. 

Since this association will devote the next several days 
to a discussion of what should be done in this critical situa- 
tion, it would be unbecoming to attempt to offer the answers 
now, even if I were qualified to offer them. But perhaps you 
will consider a few suggestions, which are offered as such. 
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First, there should be a renewed and intensified examination 
of our educational structure, subjecting to close and unsparing 
scrutiny both the content of individual courses and the 
organization of courses. We should be able to answer truth- 
fully and honestly at the end of that examination whether 
we are wasting the time of students or faculties on non- 
essentials. The object of such reappraisal, of course, must be 
to find if we can, and quickly correct, the weaknesses the 
Soviet empire is seeking to exploit. e 

Then, I suggest, we must increase greatly the time devoted 
to the study of other cultures and other languages so we can 
understand each other better in a confused and suspicious 
world 

Most of us are wasting opportunities outrageously here in 
our failure to utilize the competencies gained abroad by our 
staff members when they return to our campuses. A very 
serious limitation of the present involvement of our educa- 
tional institutions in international education is this one-way 
street aspect. In spite of the original intention to develop our 
own competencies and enrich our own institutional programs 
through contracts with governments and foundations, what 
we are doing, basically, is to extend owr knowledge in various 
technical fields to peoples in less-developed areas without at- 
taching enough importance to our own enlightenment. Many 
of our people abroad become so preoccupied with conveying 
our points of view that they close the door to learning from 
the foreign culture amid which they live and work. This 
should not be allowed to continue. 

A third suggestion is that we greatly expand our programs 
in adult education in hope of kindling an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of our world responsibilities, and a 
much greater willingness to make such sacrifices as are neces- 
sary to meet the challenge of the times. This would not be 
an easy undertaking, but crucial questions are being posed to 
the American people and their representatives every day, and 
we cannot wait for decisions until years from now when 
today’s students will have risen to positions of leadership. 
By then, it will be too late. 

A fourth suggestion is tendered with full recognition of the 
delicate relationships involved. It is that we improve our 
working understandings with the secondary schools whose 
graduates we accept as our students. Their administrators are 
as aware as we that the whole educational system is being 
looked upon by the American people with a critical eye, and 
are as anxious as we to correct any deficiencies. We can make 
their task—and our own—far easier if we back them up in 
their efforts to improve their curricula, to place greater em- 
phasis upon improved teaching, particularly in the sciences 
and mathematics, and to encourage greater achievement on 
the part of their students. Our admission standards are the 
targets at which they must aim in preparing students for 
college, and if we keep our standards high and insist upon 
their being maintained, then we can go a long way towards 
helping improve instruction in the secondary schools. 

There may be disagreement among us as to some of these 
suggestions, but about some things there should be no dis- 
agreement. 

One is that we will not yield up that remarkable diversity 
which has long been considered the major strength of Ameri- 
can education. Let Russia have its uniform standards imposed 
by central authority. Let us hold tightly to our belief that 
the collective judgments of thousands of free men and women, 
expressed through school boards, boards of trustees, boards 
of governors, boards of regents, or whatever, must ultimately 
prove superior to the judgment of one man, or a small group 
of men, conditioned always by their conviction that the citizen 
should serve the state, rather than the state the citizen, as we 
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believe. We want no central control of our education sys- 
tem, nor should we be tolerant towards any attempt to impose 
such control, rationalized though it might be by the necessity 
to meet a serious emergency. 

Colleges and universities, large and small, public and pri- 
vate—each has its place, and each contributes to the strength 
of our system and to that of our nation itself. We believe 
flexibility, adaptability, and a wide range of educational op- 
portunity to be far superior to rigid uniformity. The task 
before us is to prove the validity of our belief. 

Furthermore, we must defend aggressively our profound 
conviction that we dare not starve the social sciences, the 
humanities, and the fine arts programs in our colleges and 
universities to feed programs in thé physical and natural 
sciences. All of us have effective arguments in defense of this 
position, but no one has stated our position better than 
Professor George Boas, of John Hopkins University, speaking 
at a symposium on Higher Education and Long-range Nation- 
al Security a few years ago. 

He made the telling point that “when all is said and done, 
it is the philosophy and poetry and architecture and sculpture 
(of the cultures of the past) which have survived as dynamic 
forces.” 

After decrying the existing attitude towards students in 
his own field of philosophy and related disciplines, he went 
on to make this profound observation: 

We are in a national situation where millions are being 
spent daily on studies the results of which will be 
weapons. The more deadly the weapons, the better. Pure 
science is tolerated because it is suspected that it may 
contain implications useful for warfare. Psychology and 
economics are tolerated because it is hoped that the 
former may teach us how to beguile the enemy success- 
fully into treason or cowardice, the latter because it may 
teach us how to capture or destroy the materials vital to 
the enemy's defense. But the historian, the student of 
language and literature, and especially that human gadfly, 
the philosopher, are not encouraged. They are not es- 
sential to defense. They are essential merely to civiliza- 
tion. 

With all due allowance for his natural prejudice, it may be 
that he has pointed out a fundamental weakness of which we 
must be aware—our tendency to place too much reliance on 
scientific facts and figures without due regard for the human 
factors that play a major role in determining human conduct 
and human history. 

Certainly we can agree that our colleges and universities 
must continue to discharge their unique responsibility in our 
society, which is to preserve truth, impart truth, discover 
truth. On the latter point, we must not barter away our birth- 
right for the temporary advantage of lucrative research con- 
tracts. Let government and industry build the gadgets; let us 
devote our major efforts to good teaching and to the discovery 
of new knowledge upon which all material progress depends. 

One final point upon which we should all be in agreement: 
We dare not go to sleep when we get a bigger and better sa- 
tellite into orbit, or should we be the first to stake a claim to 
the moon. The struggle for survival in which we are engaged 
will go on and on until the vast majority of the people on this 
earth are convinced that our social-political-economic philoso- 
phy offers them the best chance for personal happiness and 
peace, or are convinced alternatively that their best hope lies 
in giving up their freedoms and individualities, and seeking 
oblivion and anonymity in the Communist doctrine. And as 
long as this struggle continues, education will be in the front 
lines of the battle. 

This is no time for despair. Strangely enough, we can find 
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our greatest comfort in the history of our enemies themselves. 
When the Communists seized power in Russia 40 years ago, 
they ruled a people just emerging from serfdom, a country so 
backward by Western standards that it seemed impossible for 
it ever to regain its status as a world power. But even under 
the handicaps of illiteracy, violent political dissension, lack 
of industrial capacity, and the opposition of much of the rest 
of the world, Communist Russia has made incredible progress 
to the point where it can now challenge the free world in- 
cluding the United States. 

If they have come so far in so short a time under such 
handicaps, what could we do, with our great advantages, if 
we chose to dedicate our energies, our resources, and our 
intelligence to the task of regaining supremacy in the area 
that should, by all measures, be our own? The possibilities 
are unlimited. The more optimistic among us feel with 
certainty that if we have enough moral courage and convic- 
tion, we can not only catch the Russians; we can pass them 
and take a commanding lead in every field of decent human 
activity. 

Motivating us to develop that necessary moral courage, that 
necessary conviction, should be the bright gleam of the hope 
that should we succeed, we could bring to the whole world 
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the peace, the well-being, the shining future that have through 
the ages been the persisting dream of mankind, and must 
certainly be the destiny intended by the Creator for those He 
has made in His own image. Should we fail, that gleam of 
hope may flicker and go out for another thousand years. 

My own conviction, based partly on fact, partly on faith, is 
that we will succeed. I am encouraged in this belief by some- 
thing a distinguished Filipino alumnus of Michigan State 
University wrote in a recent letter to me from Manila. Com- 
menting on the state of world affairs, and America’s role, he 
gave me this quotation from an author he did not identify: 

The distinctive feature of great nations is not their 
ability to behave well or righteously at all times, but their 
capacity to produce greatness at a vital moment. 

Many times in history, America has produced greatness at 
a vital moment; the ability to do so has been one of our 
strengths as a people. 

This is such a moment in world history. Can we produce 
that evidence of greatness again? If we are to do so, then 
higher education must produce much of the leadership, much 
of the moral strength, most of the trained intelligence so 
necessary to the task. At this critical period in world affairs, 
we cannot sleep. 
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THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE UPON US 
By PALMER HOYT, Editor and Publisher of the Denver Post, Denver, Colorado 


Delivered to the Arkansas Press Association, Little Rock, Arkansas, January 10, 1958 


Arkansas Press Association, ladies and gentlemen, 

I am glad to be here tonight to talk to such a dis- 
tinguished group of fellow newspapermen. And I am happy 
to have, at long last, the opportunity to meet one of Ameri- 
ca's. most controversial figures—your own governor, the 
Honorable Orval Faubus. 

My father was a Baptist preacher, and I was brought up on 
the Bible. 

One of my favorite Bible stories was that of a gentleman, 
name of Daniel, who, with a little urging, sauntered into a 
lions’ den one day. 

As a child, I used to wonder how old Dan felt when the 
gate clanged shut and he found himself alone with those lions. 

Now I know. Because here I am. I'll have to agree that you 
are a nice-looking bunch of lions. Furthermore, I doubt if 
Daniel had the pleasure of being introduced by the head lion. 

But even so, it occurs to me that, lest I be devoured, I had 
best make my position clear. 

You know, first, that I am a newspaperman. As such, over 
a period of almost four decades, I have worked for better 
human relations but I have learned that good human relations 
cannot be legislated. They are the product of time, education, 
and effort. 

Some of you may look upon me as a “damnyankee.” May 
I say, parenthetically, that I was 25 years old before I knew 
“damnyankee” was only one word. 

A few of you, and I hope it is only a few, may regard me 
asac ; 

I would be less than realistic if I didn’t concede that news- 


papermen, damnyankees and carpetbaggers, all three, seem at 
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the moment to be fairly unpopular in this great common- 
wealth. 

Before embarking on my main thesis tonight, may I say— 
this I do believe: No man can reflect upon the incident 
known as “Little Rock” without feelings of compassion for 
the people intimately and personally involved. A community 
within the Nation that is troubled by internal dissension, 
harassed by external critics and humiliated by civil disorder 
is no less a sorry spectacle than a nation itself in the grip 
of civil war. 

Let the millions of Americans outside of Arkansas ask 
themselves if they, under similar provocation from within or 
without, could comport themselves with greater poise or 
restraint. 

I shall not presume to levy judgment upon your gracious 
governor, Orval Faubus. What transpired here, after your 
school board set in motion a gradual program of integrating 
your public schools, has been exhaustively discussed by Ark- 
ansas’ Own press. 

The facts have been widely and painfully appraised. 

And, it seems to me that Little Rock’s Arkansas Gazette, 
under the guidance of my friends, J. N. Heiskell and Harry 
Ashmore, reported accurately on the news of conditions within 
this city when the Arkansas National Guard was called into 
action. It is my personal view that the Gazette's editorial posi- 
tion has reflected great journalistic statesmanship. I have noted 
that the same is true of some other Arkansas papers. 

It is not for me, as a newspaperman, damnyankee, carpet- 
bagger, or whatnot, to evaluate the motives of any parvy to this 
case. I am, as you will see, less interested in motivation than 


in effect. 
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I have accepted your president's invitation to speak to 
you as a fellow American, and as such to point out what 
seem to me to be certain inescapable facts and conclusions. 

The first is, that you and I and all of us in the free world are 
in a mess. If we don’t do something about it soon, there will 
be no laws to squabble about and no way of life to preserve. 

The second point is that we have all—our leaders and our- 
selves—had a hand in making this mess. We have been com- 
placent about our ability to defend ourselves; selfishly ma- 
rerialistic and appallingly unconcerned with the consequence 
of our behavior upon the rest of the world—particularly the 
effects on the minds of men. 

Suddenly we are awakened by the beeping of satellites, the 
flash of rockets not our own, and the unpleasant sound of 
angry words of men who do not love us. 

And this is the background against which we may be on 
stage and performing an American tragedy in three acts. 

As I have said, all 3 acts concern all of us, but 1 of them 
concerns you especially. 

Whar are the acts of this unfolding, this implied tragedy? 

The first is the effect and the impact of such episodes as the 
Little Rock case on our own respect for law and on our 
leadership of the free world. 

The second act involves the economic challenges raised 
igainst the American people by the evil, if dedicated, geniuses 
in the Soviet Union. 

The third act, and perhaps the climax of our tragedy, is built 
iround the fundamental question of survival. Survival against 
internal economic collapse; survival against the threat of 
thermonuclear war or international blackmail in the age of 
the rocket. the missile and the platform in outer space. 

The order of the acts is not accidental. Let me illustrate. 
Not long ago. I had dinner with Robert MacNeal, president 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., who had recently returned from 
India and Pakistan 

He had been in those countries after Sputnik had been 
launched by the Soviet Union. 

I asked Bob MacNeal what the newspapers in India and 
Pakistan said about this Russian scientific achievement—how 
were they taking it? 

“Oh, they were impressed,” he replied, “but the headlines 
were still devoted to Little Rock, not to Sputnik.” 

Mr MacNeal’s observations have been substantiated re- 
peatedly by American and foreign—friendly foreign—news- 
papermen. 

Why Little Rock? 

Why Little Rock of all places? 

Arkansas has been associated in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans with moderation—with hard earned and solid progress 
in human understanding and economic recovery, with states- 
manship on the national scene. 

Yet the world believes that the armed power of an Ameri- 
can state was involved to prevent nine Negro children from 
obtaining an education. 

And bear in mind what an education means to the world’s 
backward millions struggling for human identity, and bear 
in mind that of the world’s 24% billion people, two-thirds 
have colored skins. 

The world believes that this action was so acceptable to 
the people of an American State that it took not alone the 
persuasive power of the courts, but the repressive power of 
superior armed force as well to reverse it. 

I'm not here tonight to argue with you whether those nine 
Negro children should be in that school or when. In the 
light of the present world crisis, that question is incidental. 

The rest of the world is not going to wait around for us 
to make up our minds where we stand on integration. 
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The people of the rest of the world are making up their 
minds right now, whether to stand with us Americans or 
against us. 

And it makes a lot of difference to the uncommitted people 
of the world where we—the American Nation—as the strong- 
est remaining free nation—where we stand on integration. 

These uncommitted people say to us, “How can you Ameri- 
cans, who claim to man the very citadel of democracy and 
equality, how can you insist on maintaining second-class 
citizenship? Do you Americans believe what you preach—or 
don’t you?” 

Unfortunately, we cannot answer them with “Yes, but 
eee 

We cannot say to them, “Yes, but not now.” 

The other side is talking about right now and serving 
notice that there isn’t time to pause and ponder. That there 
is time only to pick the winning side. 

We cannot say to them “Yes, but there are some difficult 
legal questions involved.” 

Admittedly there are, and in those years when we had time 
to debate them, they were interesting. 

Take the question of States rights for example. 

To what extent are we a single nation, bound to a single 
destiny; and to what extent are we a collection of 48 com- 
monwealths, free to go our own separate ways and determine 
our own destinies? 

Despite the millions of words that have been written on 
the subject, and the tragic lengths that men at times have 
gone to in disputing the issue, the concept of a nation made 
up of self-determining units set upon separate and divergent 
courses could not and cannot be made to work for very long. 

Recently I read of experiences of the officers of the Con- 
federacy even as they fought for the concept of State suprem- 
acy in the Civil War. They, who had written into the preamble 
of their constitution the words “We the people of the Con- 
federate States, each State acting in its sovereign and inde- 
pendent character.” They themselves were to experience the 
frustrations described by A. M. Houser, in his new book, 
Lincoln’s Education, from which the following quote is taken. 
I quote: 

“The officers of the new Confederacy had scarcely taken 
their seats before their chickens, led by State sovereignty and 
strict interpretation, began coming home to roost. It seemed 
impossible for them to make an order or pass a law but 
some court, commonwealth, or individual would declare it 
unconstitutional; therefore null, void, and of no effect. 

“States claimed a right to withhold or withdraw their 
troops. Some organized a State militia, the members under 
their exclusive control and exempt from conscription by the 
general government. One Christmas present received by the 
Confederate Government, in 1863, was a letter from Governor 
Vance, of North Carolina, threatening to collect his militia 
and levy war against the Confederate troops. 

“A citizen of North Carolina, arrested by order of the 
Secretary of War, was rescued and set free by this militia. 
Some Confederate States passed exemption laws which ren- 
dered great bodies of men free from conscription by the 
general government. 

“In 1863, it was estimated that one-half of all those avail- 
able for military service either could not be found or had 
been exempted from service. The Confederate Congress re- 
peatedly—twice in one week—refused the President is- 
sion to declare martial law. No Supreme Court was lished, 
so each local judge decided the Constitution and laws in 
accordance with his own beliefs or prejudices.” 

That, my friends, is a matter of history. 

When the concept of one Nation, under one flag, and 
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cemented together by a single constitution was affirmed in 
the blood of the Gray and the Blue, we as a people then 
started on the rocky road of making that Constitution work. 
The Constitution was amended and interpreted many times in 
the light of changing conditions, new challenges, and the add- 
ed enlightenment of education. 

We have had many contests, bitter, grueling and costly, 
over the implications and impact of the basic law. And fore- 
most among the points of conflict has been the 14th amend- 
ment provision that: “No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” 

Some of my friends in the South argue that the 14th amend- 
ment was never properly ratified. But they do not argue it 
too seriously. Even such an able exponent of the southern 
cause as James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond 
News Leader, admits that by tacit acquiescence over a period 
of 90 years the 14th amendment has been recognized as a 
valid part of the Constitution. That acknowledgement, one 
might say, is a forward step. 

If the 14th amendment is a valid part of the Constitution. 
there remains the argument over what it means. Sixty-two 
years ago when the United States Supreme Court first con- 
sidered the amendment in connection with segregation, it 
held in effect that if Negroes were provided with facilities 
equal to the facilities provided for whites there would be no 
violation of privileges of citizens of the United States. 

After that decison, the South breathed a sigh of relief. Its 
wav of life had been saved. The Supreme Court was praised 
as the protector of States rights. Negroes could be kept in 
their place which was not described specifically but turned 
out to be a place somewhat inferior to that reserved for 
citizens of lighter skin. 

After half a century of operation under the doctrine that 
separate facilities were equal facilities, the Supreme Court 
took another look at the entire problem and decided, unani- 
mously, that it had been wrong. 

The Court found in effect that separate facilities cannot 
be equal facilities. It decided that the mere fact of separation 
does things to people. 

The Court order against segregation brought it as many 
brickbats as the 1896 decision, upholding segregation, had 
brought it flowers. Some, who were unacquainted with the 
fact that judicial history is marked by frequent reversals of 
earlier opinions, wanted to make it illegal for the Supreme 
Court to change an opinion once made. 

They would require the Supreme Court to be all-wise and 
infallible the first time around. 

Some have wanted Congress to take away certain appellate 
powers of the Supreme Court—appellate powers in school 
segregation cases, for example. I wonder if they have con- 
sidered the consequences of that proposal? The Constitution 
says the judicial power of the United States shall extend to 
cases arising under the Constitution. 

If the Supreme Court were denied the authority to decide 
constitutional questions, those questions would still have to 
be decided. In that event, the lower courts—either the 
United States district courts or the circuit courts of appeal— 
would become the final arbiters of what the Constitution 
means. 

If there were no Supreme Court of final appeal, the Consti- 
tution would mean one thing in Iowa, something else in 
Florida, and something else again in California. United States 
citizenship would not carry the same privileges and immuni- 
ties in the East, the West, the North, and the South. 

A better pattern for anarchy and the breakdown of law 
could not be imagined. 
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Some complain that the Supreme Court based its schoo! de- 
segregation order on modern theories of sociology rather than 
on law. If that is true, could it not also be true that the 1896 
decision, approving separate but equal facilities, was based 
on outmoded theories of sociology in that day? 

Court decisions must be based on the facts as well as the 
law. In 1896, the Court took it for a fact that separate facilities 
for Negroes and whites would turn out to be equal facilities 
A half century of experience showed the fact was otherwise 
—the earlier decision, based on a false premise, was held to 
have been wrong. 

So I suggest that law may be rooted in workable human 
relations as well as human relations may grow in the soil of 
the law. And we should remember that our existence as a 
free people rests on respect for law. 

Some southern newspapers have referred to the Little Rock 
incident as a local problem. 

If I can bring any message to you, the newspapermen of 
Arkansas, it would be that you must not, you dare not adjudge 
Little Rock to be a local issue. 

Little Rock, Ark., whether you or I like it or not, has become 
an outpost in America’s cold war struggle. A struggle against 
alien forces who would enfold behind the iron curtain the 
billions of off-white people who populate the earth. Little 
Rock is an outpost just as surely as are our Strategic Air 
Command bases on the periphery of the Soviet empire— 
standing out there between us and possible death by blast 
and by radiation. 

Four years ago, American prestige abroad was shaken by 
our internal crisis over McCarthyism. People throughout the 
world were shocked by evidence that in the America of the 
Bill of Rights—symbolizing to all that men dream of human 
dignity, fair play and due process of law—those great princi- 
ples were being trampled by the same people who conceived 
them and brought them such glory. 

We learned then, as we never appreciated before, that we 
cannot talk and write one way in the United States and act 
another—if we are to hold the leadership of the free world. 

We cannot fight in the cold war of ideas with alibis and 
rationalization of our own progress. 

We must fight the war of ideas with the truth of our own 
slowly improving behavior. And behavior that suggests con- 
tempt for law and stubborn opposition to equal rights among 
persons of all colors, hands over weapons of murderous potenti- 
al to our enemies. Such weapons could help bring about our 
downfall in Act I of Little Rock and Human Relations. 

How are we to overcome the potentials of failure in the 
second act of the American tragedy—possible defeat in eco- 
nomic competition—the bread-and-butter aspects of our way 
of life? 

Lenin once predicted that the United States would drown 
itself in a sea of red ink. 

We have done much to give the lie to that prediction. While 
we are not depression proof, we have demonstrated that we 
can successfully survive crises to which other nations have 
succumbed. But today no intelligent person can discuss Ameri- 
can economics save in terms of reference to the flanking cold- 
war movement of Soviet competition. 

Barbara Ward, British author, and one of the great au- 
thorities on world affairs, recently put together some signifi- 
cant words on this subject. Writing in the New York Times 
magazine, Barbara Ward said: 

“Khrushchev has issued his challenge in the very field in 
which the West—above all, America—is best fitted to respond. 
In some measure, he admits it. The concrete aim he sets the 
Communist world is to surpass American standards within 
the next decade. In a very real sense, the material aim of the 
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Communist world revolution is to achieve the American way 
of life. 

“Who, then, are better placed than the Americans and their 
allies to meet and reverse that challenge? Who are better 
placed to set their incomparable economic and technical or- 
ganization to work to raise world standards and to expand 
their own wealth so that the challenger limps behind, his 
goal of parity always eluding him, his figures for steel and 
power, his statistics of living space and family budgets, his 
offers of aid and capital always and easily out-trumped by 
the expanding resources and matching generosity of the free 
peoples? 

“This surely is a competition into which our competitive 
society can enter with zest and confidence. We are being 
challenged to do exactly what we are best fitted to do by 
training and temperament and tradition. It is as though the 
Russians, instead of issuing a challenge at their national game 
of chess, had offered to take the Americans on at baseball. 
Production, expansion, productivity, technology, inventiveness, 
rising standards for all—could the free nations, with America 
at their head, be asked to achieve anything more congenial 
to their national genius, anything more profoundly in tune 
with their ways of thought and life?” 

How will we answer Miss Ward's question? This economic 
competition is our game all right. But when we look around 
at the way some of our leaders are calling the signals we 
must wonder sometimes whether our side really wants to 
win. If we don’t accept the challenge of our competitors for 
worldwide economic leadership, we will lose by default. We 
will lose the game and much more. And this would be the 
second act of the tragedy. 

Finally, to the third act, foreign relations or man and the 
missile. This act could be the climax to our tragedy: our ex- 
posure to blackmail, if not extinction, by failing to meet and 
to overtake Soviet military and scientific competition in the 
manufacture and use of rockets, missiles, and the conquest 
of the wild, black yonder of space. 

Through the long years of American mastery of machines, 
we of the United States have believed in our superiority in 
all things technological as we have believed in God himself. 

Reports and rumors of Russia's great advances in machines 
and missiles were ignored, or laughed at. From the highest 
places came assurances of our mastery and our might. 

Then came the day. The day not soon to be forgotten. It 
was sputnik day, October 4, 1957. Many of our leaders made 
fun of it. One said: “An interesting bauble.” Another said: 
“What's a piece of iron in the sky?” And another said: “Sput- 
nik has no military significance.” 

Our people were troubled. Their worry was not substantially 
eased by pronouncements from the men in the Government. 

For 3 months now, we have been witness to incredible 
disclosures of our inter-service rivalries, our muddled defense 
structure, the revealed frustrations of top military men end 
scientists who have become sickened by the red tape, the 
waste of energy and money, the absence of any sense of 
national urgency at the top of our Government. 

Our people were not relieved of worry by the first post- 
sputnik meeting of the National Security Council. After 2 
hours of discussion, the Council announced that nothing much 
could be done until the rivalry was settled between the Army's 
Jupiter and the Air Force's Thor. This, the National Security 
Council suggested, might take 6 months. 

Many people shuddered. With a world smoldering—we, the 
supposed leaders of the free world and civilization’s last, best 
hope—must await the decision in a foot race between two of 
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our service hosecarts before we could hope to put the fire out. 

Our people were not relieved when the President later took 
to the air to allay the public’s fears and referred to alleged 
rivalry between the services, and told of our current manu- 
facture of 37 different General Motors missiles by three serv- 
ices and their satellite contractors. 

After sputnik came muttnik, and we learned that this 
space traveler, the size and weight of a Volkswagen, was 
propelled upward by a rocket thrust of 1,200,000 pounds. 
There is no American scientist who has or will testify that 
our own rocket thrust as yet developed is more than half of 
that. 

More recently the country has been warned by the Rocke- 
feller and Gaither reports. These are chastening manifestoes 
of humiliation to a people who prided themselves, in blind 
complacency, on being first with the best. 

Are we reacting now with the directness, speed, imagina- 
tion, and foresight for the future as the people so obviously 
desire? Let's hope the answer will be positive, demonstrated 
action by the President and the present session of Congress. 
If it isn’t, then this will be the third and final act in our 
American tragedy. 

The settings for the three acts I have outlined are 
in Arkansas, in the concrete canyons of our financial centers, 
and in the feverish atmosphere of our National Capital. 

We in America will leave our own records for others 
to measure in literature, in remnants of culture and, perhaps, 
if all does not go well, in radioactive dust. 

Let’s go back some 60 million years to the dinosaur, the 
huge reptile that ruled the then world. The dinosaur ranged 
far and wide. One of his favorite areas was Colorado and his 
bones are to be found in our plains and mountains. 

The dinosaur was mighty, and his will prevailed. But one 
day he disappeared. 

Why? 

He could not adjust to his changing environment. 

And so may it be with modern man. 

And so with us. Ask yourself: 

Can we adjust to our changing environment? 

From the beginning of time, the ages of life on this earth 
have been revealed and identified by fossilized evidence. The 
bones, for example, of the Java man, the Neanderthal man, 
or China man have told us much about the evolution of 
humankind. 

Assuredly we are not unaware of the weaknesses of those 
prehistoric men, weaknesses which left them prey to the 
environment of their own times. 

If in the last half of the 20th century we contribute to 
the disintegration of our own civilization, our failure may, 
from the perspective of history, be ascribed to at least three 
monumental defects in our character: 

First, failure to accommodate ourselves to the challenges 
of human relations; 

Second, failure to make our economic way of life work; 

Third, failure to protect ourselves against the barbarism of 
modern aggressors. 

In such an event, may not future students of our age find 
in the fossilized remains of our civilization remnants they 
may choose to call the Little Rock man, the Wall Street man, 
or the Washington man? / 

It is for us to decide. 

If this tragic scenario I have outlined is not enacted, it 
will be because you—the newspapermen of Arkansas, and 
others like you the country over—see clearly and act cour- 
ageously in this time of local, national, and international trial. 
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ternational monetary disorder is still with us, but so are 

the balance of payments difficulties, exchange controls, 
import quotas and all the rest of the paraphernalia for restrict- 
ing trade. During World War II we made solemn statements 
expressing our determination to reestablish free convertibility 
of currencies and to expand multilateral non-discriminatory 
trade. We created the International Monetary Fund in order 
to restore and maintain monetary discipline, and yet permit 
individual countries to experiment with new theories re- 
garding full employment. For a variety of reasons, among which 
conspicuously incompetence, political demagoguery and lack 
of leadership, we have abandoned our professed goals and 
accepted a policy of expedients, in line, be it said in passing, 
with the deterioration of our moral and spiritual values. Like 
the quack doctors, we have treated the patient with so many 
drugs that one is not able to realize any more whether it is 
the disease or the treatment which is killing him. 

* * o 

The confusion in thinking in economic and monetary mat- 
ters is simply appalling. Partially because of this confusion, and 
to a great extent because of lack of political courage, our coun- 
try fails to give the free world the economic leadership it 
needs and which we alone can provide. 

The recurrent crises in foreign payments of many countries 
reflect a dangerous international disorder. Undoubtedly na- 
tional policies of these countries and lack of monetary disci- 
pline bear a great responsibility in this disorder. However, the 
economic power and preponderance of the United States is 
such that the greatest responsibility for this international 
disorder is right at our doors. In complete disregard of our 
international responsibilities and our own long-term welfare, 
we maintain a protectionist attitude and pursue a nationalistic 
monetary and economic policy in support of a grandiose 
dream of an American perpetual boom. To the extent that our 
national policies are incompatible with economic facts in the 
rest of the world, we have chosen to pull the economies and 
currencies of the free world in our wake, by gifts or aid. Be- 
cause we have a bad conscience we even accept discrimination 
against American goods. Since the end of World War II we 
have spent more than 60 billion dollars on foreign aid, gifts 
or so-called loans. There must be something basically wrong 
with our policies if such a huge outpouring of dollars results 
in international resentment and disorder in virtually all the 
countries of the free world rather than in good will. 

The truth is that most of the governments of the free 
world, playing demagogic politics to get votes, refuse to face 
the complex real issues with which the free world is con- 
fronted. We, together with the rest of the free world, have 
pursued policies or which are incompatible. We cannot 
obtain free convertibility of currencies, stable exchange-rates 
and unrestricted multilateral trade while each country is pur- 
suing an autonomous nationalistic monetary policy. Neither 
can we have at one and the same time full employment, 
monetary stability, and continuous wage increases. Economic 
facts are throwing an increasingly glowing light on these in- 
consistencies. But politicians practically everywhere in the 
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free world refuse to fave facts, concerned as they are with 
making friends and getting votes. “Politics”, by which poli- 
ticians mean vote-getting, may well be their most important 
fact to contend with. But if there is no countervailing influence 
of reason to politics thus understood, I, for one, seriously 
doubt that our democracies will survive in the cold war against 
a powerful, single-minded totalitarian country such as Russia. 
The responsibility of the United States in this deplorable in- 
ternational economic and monetary disorder is greatest be- 
cause of the preponderant economic weight of our country. 
. * * 

What are the causes of the international economic and 
monetary disorder? 

1) First and foremost are the inflationary domestic policies 
of practically all countries, including our own. Most countries 
have been living beyond their means and have camouflaged 
their international insolvency by exchange-controls and other 
impediments to international trade. The so-called “dollar 
shortage” is primarily the result of inflationary policies and 
of inconvertible currencies. I shall revert later to the question 
of “dollar shortage.” 

2) The second important cause of international disorder is 
the lack of free convertibility of currencies, and particularly 
of the pound sterling, of which more later. 1 am convinced 
that the present monetary and credit policies will not permit 
the restoration of the free convertibility of currencies. Yet 
we cannot have a well-knit free world economy without an 
orderly international currency-system. The necessary coordina- 
tion of the monetary policies of the countries of the free 
world seems to me impossible——politics being what they 
are—without either the restoration of the international gold 
standard or without the rigorous discipline of the International 
Monetary Fund. There are deeply entrenched, unjustified 
prejudices or intellectual prepossessions against the gold 
standard. But what are we waiting for to restore the free 
convertibility of currencies, which should have become a fact 
five years ago, as we were entitled to expect at the time the 
International Monetary Fund began to opefate? The main- 
tenance of fixed exchange rates without free convertibility 
of currencies can only create serious maladjustments and give 
a semblance of justification to unrealistic exchange rates. The 
governments of the free world continue to be confronted with 
the problems of distorted exchange rates, disturbed balances 
of payments and lack of liquidity. Why has the International 
Monetary Fund, or our government, not the courage to ex- 
plain to the world what is wrong with the present monetary 
arrangements, and what needs to be done to put an end to 
the international monetary disorder? Be it said in passing, it 
is also simply absurd to envisage a Common European Mar- 
ket without the free convertibility of currencies of the coun- 
tries involved. 

3) The third important reason for the international mone- 
tary disorder is that we have not yet accepted the logical and 
necessary consequences of being a rich creditor nation. Tariffs, 
quotas and other trade-restricting devices prevent the ex- 
pansion of imports of manufactured goods into the United 
States. We are really a strange and unpredictable people. At 
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one time, we go to the extreme of assuming responsibilities 
which are not ours, and of trying the impossible task to 
make everybody in the world happy and prosperous; at other 
times, as at present, we refuse to face real issues and we 
do not permit the request for “trade not aid” to become a 
reality; meither are we prepared to help the free world in 
the restoration of international monetary order. Our trade 
policy is critical, not only to the strength of the free world, 
but to our own economy. We cannot continue to tax our 
people in order to give our substance away. It does not make 
for a sound free world to have it living on American charity, 
assuming that we can afford it, which I seriously challenge. 
[oo many people in our country are not aware of the im- 
portance of our exports to the United States economy. Yet 
more than 4,500,000 of our people are employed in direct 
export and import operations; by way of contrast, 1 wish to 
mention that no more than 100,000 to 200,000 workers 
would have to switch employment even if all tariffs were 
eliminated. We are exporting three times as much manu- 
factured goods as we import. This fact alone proves how 
unfounded is the argument of those who ask for high tariffs 
because our wages are so much higher than those of any other 
country. Our high wages are simply a reflection of the high 
productivity of our economic system. Last year we sold abroad 
19% of our total truck products, 40% of our track-laying 
tractors, 11% of our machine-tools, 26% of our mining equip- 
ment, and between 25 and 40% of our cotton, wheat, rice, fats 
and tobacco. 

Is it beyond our wits to make it clear to our people that 
if we wish to export we must import? Is it really difficult 
to make people understand that imports increase our standard 
of living? Can we not explain that tariffs are subsidies? Is 
ic mot clear that tariffs and quotas protect those who can't 
compete, just as farm subsidies keep the inefficient farmer on 
the farm? Is it impossible to explain to our people that pro- 
tectionism is a handicap to economic progress? 

We tell the free world that if they want to sell finished 
goods to the United States they must first spend substantial 
amounts of money on studying our market and learning scien- 
tific methods of salesmanship and advertising. Then, if and 
when they do all that and are successful in selling us goods, 
we invoke the infamous “escape-clause” to prevent their 
import. I have often heard Europeans questioning our good 
faith when we act in such a manner. We should take a sharp 
and critical look at our escape-clause, and particularly as to 
how we determine injury to an industry as a result of a lower 
tariff. 

* * * 

What should we do to get out of the present money muddle 
and strengthen the framework of the free world economy? 
As I mentioned before, 1 consider it extremely important for 
the restoration of monetary order that the pound sterling be 
made again a freely convertible currency. Indeed, the pound 
sterling is a trade currency, it is very widely held, and it finances 
one-third of the international trade of the free world. Im- 
mediately after World War Il a few important individuals 
with great international experience, among whom Mr. Win- 
throp Aldrich, then President of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, advocated the so-calley “Key-currency” approach 
for the restoration of monetary order. They demanded essenti- 
ally that no effort and help should be spared to make the 
pound sterling convertible. 

The loan of $3,750,000,000 made in 1947 by the United 
States to Great Britain, on the condition that she make the 
pound sterling convertible, turned into a predictable fiasco, not 
only because of the socialistic policies of the labor government, 
but also because of the huge sterling balances accumulated dur- 
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ing the war. It may also be that the world at large possessing 
pounds sterling was at that time too hungty for dollar goods. 
Chis unfortunate experiment in convertibility had the result 
that most Britishers and many Americans have come to doubt 
the possibility of restoring the free convertibility of the pound. 
1, together with others, reached at that time the conclusion 
that the pound sterling could not be made convertible as long 
as England had a Labor Government, because they inspired 
distrust while confidence is essential to restore the credit of 
a currency. 

The situation is different now. Great Britain has a con- 
servative government which appears determined to put a halt 
to inflation of money. At the last annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, Mr. Thorneycroft, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, declared that his government was ready 
to abandon the policy of full employment, or rather overfull 
employment, for the sake of defending the pound sterling. 
This statement may prove to be an important date in the 
history of post-war economic ideas and politics. Indeed, 
politicians and unfortunately many economists have gotten 
into the bad habit of either recommending unattainable goals 
or refusing to accept the mecessary means or sacrifices to 
attain the professed goals. It remains to be seen whether labor 
will cooperate with the government in defense of the pound 
by putting a halt to the continuous rises in wages. The 
government could, by monetary policy, prevent the workers 
trom obtaining rises in wages, but it may result in unneces- 
sarily large unemployment which would tax the political 
courage of the government perhaps beyond endurance. It is 
also questionable whether the fight against inflation can be 
really successful uniess the principles and institutions of the 
socialist welfare state are abandoned in practice. 

Assuming that the domestic conditions to restore free 
convertibility of the pound exist, what else are the experts 
claiming as mecessary requisites for such restoration? Es- 
sentially there are three: (a) the acquisition of larger reserves 
in gold or dollars, (b) the liberalization of our foreign trade 
policies, and (c) that the U. S. economy be strong and 
prosperous. 

(a) When British experts speak or write of reserves they 
sometimes refer to the reserves of the free world necessary to 
increase the international liquidity, and at other times they dis- 
cuss the reserves of Great Britain and of the sterling area. 
How large must the reserves of the free world be? The first 
rule to keep in mind is that under a system of autonomous 
monetary management of the different countties, the reserves 
need to be much larger than under a gold-standard system. 
However, the sounder the economic and monetary policies 
of the various countries, thus avoiding recurrent crises in the 
balance of payments, the less speculation there is about fucure 
adjustment of exchange rates, and the smaller need be the 
reserves. In other words, monetary discipline is more im- 
portant than the amount of reserves. Before 1914, the Bank 
of England could run the gold standard with a gold reserve 
that seldom exceeded Pds. 40 millions supplemented by a 
second line of reserves in the form of short-term credits 
extended by London to all corners of the globe. Yet a com- 
parison of gold reserves and total world trade shows clearly 
that the question of international liquidity constitutes a 
worldwide problem. To make this point clear, I wish to 
mention that the gold reserves of the free world as a per- 
centage of world trade are now about 19% against 49% in 
1937. Monetary reserves in the form of dollar balances ,and 
still less in the form of sterling balances, are not a sound 
substitute for gold reserves. It seems to me a 
fallacy that individual countries can cover their lack of 
liquidity with debts from some countries or by borrowing from 
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each other. This is the famous gold exchange standard which 
is essentially an inflationary device. At the time of the Great 
Depression, it seriously aggravated the monetary and economic 
difficulties of many countries. Even if we add dollar reserves 
to gold we find that the total world reserves (outside the 
U. S. A.) are about $25 billions and that their percentage to 
the total trade outside the U. S. is about 17% as against 
30% in 1937. 

I am afraid that the low reserves of a number of countries 
(among which key countries like Great Britain and France) 
have reached a degree which constitutes a serious threat to 
foreign trade, particularly now that the American economy 
is in the midst of an economic readjustment. This shortage of 
currency reserves, having international acceptance, brings near- 
er the danger-point at which “beggar my neighbor” policies 
may be resorted to by many countries as they did in the 1930's. 
One proposed remedy to this lack of liquidity is a change 
in the price of gold. However, Under-Secretary W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess restated the U. S. official policy at the Fund 
Meeting in Washington to the effect that “it is our policy to 
keep the dollar firmly linked to gold at $35 an ounce.” The 
price of gold in the world cannot be changed without the 
willing or forced cooperation of the United States. 1 am 
personally opposed to a change in the price of gold, unless it 
is part of a comprehensive plan and commitment to stop in- 
flation in the important trading countries and restore the free 
convertibility of the pound sterling. By stopping inflation I 
mean above all no further monetizing of government debt. 

Should the United States and Great Britain decide on a 
plan to stop inflation and restore the free convertibility of 
the pound, it will be not only desirable but necessary to 
change the price of gold. I am opposed to some makeshift 
schemes to obtain artificial reserves instead of gold reserves 
which are the only currency universally accepted. 


The present reserves of the United Kingdom are only about 
4% of the 48 billion international reserves of gold and dollars, 
while as I mentioned above, the pound sterling finances about 
35% of the world trade. Obviously the reserves of the United 
Kingdom are too low for comfort and inadequate to take 
care of disturbances in world trade currents. British experts 
consider that Great Britain needs a minimum of $5 billion 
if the convertibility of the pound is to be restored. Even if 
means were found to provide the United Kingdom with a $5 
billion dollar reserve, the maintaining of a level of adequate 
reserves would depend primarily on the monetary discipline 
exercised by the British government. There is no way of 
ensuring a distribution of gold reserves between countries 
according to a plan. Any country can acquire gold reserves if 
it puts its mind to it and has appropriate economic and 
monetary policies. It may be true, however, that it would be 
politically impossible and damaging to the cohesion of the 
British Commonwealth to attempt building up British re- 
serves to $5 billion by the painful process of saving out of the 
current surplus of the United Kingdom. 


(b) Great Britain is aiso complaining about a dollar-shortage 
and demands with insistence that we liberalize our import 
policies, particularly of manufactured goods. The expression 
“dollar shortage” is bounced around with too little discrimina- 
tion. It is hard to give credence to the existence of a world- 
wide pressing dollar-problem, when one discovers that foreign 
countries have increased their gold and dollar holdings by 
more than $14 billion between 1949 and the end of 1956, 
which represents about 90% of the foreign aid receipts 
during this period. However, it is true that in this period the 
gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area have increased 
but little. A close analysis of the British ecomomy seems to 
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indicate that Great Britain needs a minimum amount of 
dollars to cover the purchases in the U. S. A. and Canada, if 
she is not to sustain an intolerable decline in the levels of 
real income and employment. Hence her insistence on ob- 
taining dollars. These dollars she can acquire by direct sales 
to the United States, or from other countries in the sterling 
area or elsewhere selling raw materials or goods to the United 
States. Foreign investments by the United States could also 
provide the free world with dollars. Great Britain was invest- 
ing abroad an average of Pds. 1.6 billions in the last ten 
years before World War I. Conditions are, however, vastly 
different today, and many of the countries which could use to 
their great advantage foreign capital are pursuing nationalis- 
tic, marrow-minded policies inimical to foreign investments. 
Experts believe that the equivalent of $10 to 15 billions of 
American foreign investments would be necessary to do the 
job in the world which British investors did before World 
War I. I am convinced that substantial amounts of American 
capital could and would be invested abroad, if the countries 
which need foreign capital would pursue reasonable policies 
and would do everything which needs to be done to attract 
foreign investment. It is a matter of reason, good sense and 
good faith, all virtues which have lost their birth-right in the 
topsy-turvy world we are living in. 

(c) Last but not least, Great Britain wishes us well and de- 
mands that we be prosperous at all times. A recession or de- 
pression in the United States induces a fall of prices of the raw 
materials which we buy in the sterling area, and also reduces 
our imports, giving rise to a scarcity of dollars. This demand 
that we keep our economy prosperous is an invitation to a 
perpetual boom. If we could get such an economic paradise, 
without inflation which ends in a collapse and without the 
sacrifice of human freedom, | cannot see how anyone could 
be against it. But can we? This is the rub. | for one doubt 
that any government of a free country, however rich it may 
be, has the means and the know-how to ensure perpetual 
prosperity by monetary and fiscal policies. 1 hear some people 
in our country saying: “We cannot afford a depression.” Very 
frankly, I do not understand what they mean by this proposi- 
tion. No one wants or likes a depression. However, a recession 
or a depression is only the consequence of precedent abuses 
of money and credit. We can't get drunk and not have a 
hangover. 1 am convinced that a so-called creeping inflation 
would not in the present situation of our economy prevent 
unemployment. Quite to the contrary it may well increase it 
above what a normal readjustment would require, and besides 
would undermine our -urrency. A free economy can maintain 
a steady level of high employment provided maladjustments 
are not created by abuses of credit, and provided also it is 
not subjected to continuous unjustified rises in wages by 
monopolistic unioas, as is presently the case in our country. I 
am seriously concerned when I see the sensitive raw com- 
modities falling in price all over the world already for quite 
some time, and the wholesale prices of all goods going con- 
stantly up. The level of our wholesale prices and of the cost of 
living is very high and at their highest as compared with 
pre-war, and I cannot help feeling that this is a very unsound 
situation, the consequence of monetary and credit mischief 
and of the monopolistic power of labor unions. 


In the order of urgency I consider vital for the welfare 
of the free world and for the preservation of human freedom 
that international monetary order be restored and that our 
country liberalize its import policies. The most urgent items 
on the agenda of the American government should be the 
vote of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act (with the 
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changes requested by the United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce) and the restoration of the 
free convertibility of the pound sterling. The British people 
have inadequate amounts of gold and dollars, but they have 
sterling qualities and above all they have character. If we 
Americans have the wisdom to provide the necessary help 
and if the British people have the will to take the plunge, 
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1 am convinced that the pound sterling can be restored to 
full convertibility. 

My last Christmas card presented my wishes to my friends 
with the following message: “May God give us the wisdom, 
unselfishness cal lentil to solve our military and economic 
problems without sacrificing human freedom.” So help us 
God! 


Future For The Philippines 


MUST HAVE SUPPORT OF COUNTRYMEN 
By CARLOS P. GARCIA, President of the Republic of the Philippines 


Inaugural address, Manila, Philippines, December 30, 1957 


of your constitutional prerogative as a free people, 

you uae elected me President of the Philippines. 
With humility «nd deep gratitude, I accept your mandate, 
and Cod helpiig, 1 shall not fail you. 

With my oath of office goes my solemn pledge of dedicated 
service to the nation. Invoking the guidance of divine 
providence and the memory of my illustrious predecessors, | 
take upon myself the tremendous responsibilities of national 
leadership with the courage and fervor inspired by the warm 
national unity in dedication and devotion to country. But | 
must confess in all candor that the best and the utmost I can 
give in the service of the people will avail us little unless | 
receive the understanding, faith, and support of my country- 
men. In every momentous time of our history our people have 
given their full measure of support to our leaders. As I assume 
national leadership in answer to your summons (on a day 
consecrated by the supreme sacrifice of Rizal) I pray for one 
gift—the heart of the Filipino people. In return | give 
you mine. 

In the spirit, therefore, of that covenant of the hearts 
between the people and their chosen leader, I face the future 
aglow with hope and confidence. Together we will meet our 
common problems and difficulties. With the singleness of 
purpose together we will overcome them. 


M FELLOW COUNTRYMEN, in the sober exercise 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Self-sufficiency in food—As a people we prize highly the 
moral and spiritual values of life. But the realities of the 
moment have made us more preoccupied with economic 
problems chiefly concerning the material values of national 
life. 

It is a strange paradox that while the basic articles in our 
fundamental economy are rice and fish, we are not self- 
sufficient in both from time immemorial. We have gone into 
extensive plans and schemes in industrialization, foreign trade, 
foreign exchange, and similar matters, but we have not given 
sufficient thought or incentives, nor have we done enough to 
provide for the fundamental need of national life—foodstuff. 
In the midst of abundant natural resources for rice culture 
and fish production, we still have to import from abroad a 
substantial part of the supply to meet these absolute and 
irreducible necessities of life. Thus, in case of a blockade 
as dramatically shown in the last World War, this can be 
a serious weakness in our national defense. What happened 
in the last World War with tragic consequences to our Army 
and our people should spur us to the high resolve never again 
to neglect this essential side of our economy. 


It is, therefore, imperative that we lose no time and spare 
no effort in reorienting our national economic policies toward 
doing first things first. We must first produce here, by and 
for ourselves, enough to provide for the fundamental needs 
of life—food, shelter, and clothing. The country now has 
the natural resources, the means, and the modern know-how 
to do it. We only lack the will to do it. Let us summon then 
from the spiritual reservoir of the nation the collective will 
and determination to make our county self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs, shelter, and clothing. Our freedom must be nourished 
from the wealth of our own soil and by the labor of our own 
manhood. This is the key policy of this administration in the 
field of economics. To this I give my heart and hand. 

International reserves: There has developed of late some 
apprehension arising out of the austerity measures adopted 
by the administration to arrest further deterioration of our 
international reserves. I hasten to tell the nation that while the 
present financial situation calls for sober and realistic reap- 
praisal of our policies and actions, there is no real cause 
for alarm. There has been no dissipation of our dollar re- 
serves. But in our overeagerness and enthusiasm to push for- 
ward our industrialization program, we transgressed the eternal 
laws of measure and proportion. As a retribution reality now 
constrains us to restore the correct proportions between dollar 
reserves and industrialization and also between these reserves 
and bond issues and other forms of public borrowing. To 
achieve this end, it behooves us to submit temporarily to 
measures of austerity, self-discipline, and self-denial. We have 
to sacrifice for the larger good of the greatest number. None- 
theless, we must continue our industrialization program with 
daring and . Let us not forget, however, that discretion 
is still the better part of valor. Our mistakes should not make 
us weaker in spirit. Rather, recognition of these should inspire 
us to strengthen our dedication and with the proper rectifica- 
tions made, we shall carry on stronger in faith and confidence, 
and with clearer vision. 

Agro-industrial economy: In the light of our experience 
it has been dramatically pointed out that a well-balanced agro- 
industrial economy is the best for the country. Rice is still 
the center of gravity of our agricultural economy as steel is of 
industrial economy. On these two basic factors, we build our 
agro-industrial economy. We have to step up the tempo of 
establishing the agricultural industries to utilize with the least 
delay the abundant natural resources with which a bountiful 
divine providence has endowed us. We have the land, the cli- 
mate, and other favorable natural conditions to produce ramie, 
cotton, and other fibers to feed our textile industries with raw 
materials. We have the land and natural conditions to produce 
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raw rubber to provide steady supply of raw materials to our 
rubber and tire industries that minister to a nation on wheels. 
We have abundant flora and fauna for supplying the materials 
of drug and chemical industries. 

And now what resources have we for our industrial econo- 
my? We have some of the world’s biggest iron deposits and 
abundant coal and manganese to provide the raw materials for 
the basic steel industry, rightly called the mother of 101 other 
industries. To complement this, it is definitely known that the 
bosom of our earth contains unlimited mineral-oil deposits 
to turn the wheels of industry and the propellers of prosperity. 
We have the natural hydroelectric resources which can be 
harnessed as a number of them already are, to supply cheap 
industrial power. The power-harnessing program will be kept 
up with increasing momentum to realize our desire for rural 
electrification. 

With all these elements at our command and with our 
youth rapidly acquiring the needed industrial technology 
and with the increasing demand for machineries and other 
steel products for our industrialization, it has become impera- 
tive for us to build soonest the steel industry. Out of the 
womb of steel industry we hope to generate here the ma- 
chineries for the entire Philippine agro-industrial structure. 
Out of steel we will create the sinews of the nation. 

Mining industry: But fellow countrymen, iron is only one 
of our principal mineral resources. We have practically all 
minerals used by present civilization, nonferrous and mineral 
oils. The mining industry, therefore, has the potentiality of 
becoming the premier dollar-earning industry of the Philip- 
pines. This administration commits itself to giving all pos- 
sible incentives and support to private enterprises which may 
invest and work to make mining the biggest of industries. 
The broader motivating spirit of modern Filipino industrialists 
is no longer money profit first, but rather the joy of creative- 
ness and the exultation of the soul derived from the con- 
sciousness of having contributed to human happiness. May 
this spirit forever grow. 

This administration is fully aware of the difficulties in 
financing our ambitious industrialization program. We have 
realized that our dollar reserves can no longer continue with 
the double role of providing for the normal requirements of 
our foreign trade and the tremendous financing of our in- 
dustrial and economic development. The time has come to 
provide separate development funds to attend exclusively to 
the economic development and release our international re- 
serves of this burden. I am fully convinced that we can 
generate development funds from sources other than taxes 
and the p of our present exports. Development loans 
can be liquidated by the same industries they are intended to 
sustain. 

An essential aspect of the program I have outlined if we 
are to achieve optimum results is the role of scientific and 
industrial research. No industry of any importance in the 
world today can afford to exist without it. This is our serious 
deficiency that we must immediately correct through col- 
laboration of Government and private enterprise. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

My predecessor, the late President Magsaysay, opened not 
obihe tie halts lacs On tate hits ft Midanaing 0 te people. 
To the common man, especially the needy, the forsaken and 
the victims of injustice, Malacafiang symbolizes hope, faith 
and justice. Under my administration, Malacafiang will remain 
such a symbol. This government will carry on dispensing 
social justice and’ protecting human rights. I expect every 
department to share in the great task of fortifying the faith 
of our people in their Government by bringing the Govern- 
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ment closer to the people in terms of service and love. 

Social amelioration: This administration will continue the 
vigorous prosecution of the social amelioration program. We 
give a higher premium to this social service program to 
demonstrate to our masses that in freedom and by democratic 
processes we can achieve peace, prosperity, and happiness. The 
Social Security Act, for instance, which gives to non-Govern- 
ment wage earners insurance protection against sickness, 
disability, old age, death and unemployment, will be fully 
implemented. Moreover, a large portion of the funds which 
this act will generate will be channeled to selected sound 
investments to promote the general well-being thus making 
the people investors and participants in the country’s economic 
destiny. The individual economic security assured to the 
beneficiaries of this act will buttress the collective economic 
security of the Nation. The social security system is protec- 
tion to labor and provision to capital. 

The Government will continue its low-cost housing pro- 
jects and its land redistribution and resettlement program. 
We shall exert greater efforts so that more of our poor will 
eventually acquire homes and lands that they can call their 
very own. Home-and-land-owning citizens possess not only a 
sense of stability and contentment but also the practical 
patriotism to live for, and if necessary, die for home and 
country. For upon the face of the patriot must have shone 
first the firelight of home. 

We have a high stake in the health, strength, and vitality 
of our people. So we shall pursue our health development 
activities especially in the barrios and other rural areas. Only 
a vigorous, healthy, educated, and aspiring people can build 
a strong and enduring republic. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

I once more reaffirm the determination of this administra- 
tion to preserve and enhance our historic relations of friend- 
ship with the United States based on equality; mutuality of 
interests and community of ideals. Tested in the crucible of 
war no less than in the sacrifices for peace, our partnership 
with the noble American people will long live vibrant in the 
hearts of our two peoples rather than in the pages of our 
treaties. Of course, it would be naivete to assume that no 
differences will ever exist between the two peoples. Dif- 
ferences do exist now and others may arise in the future. 
But in a spirit of fellowship and mutual understanding there 
can be none that cannot be adjusted on the basis of justice 
and equality to the satisfaction of each other's interests. 

In the face of grave threats to world peace and security, 
it is our solemn duty to strive with other free countries for 
strengthening the United Nations and making it a more effec- 
tive instrumentality for peace. We have entered into a 
number of agreements with America, including a mutual- 
defense treaty, and have associated with other freedom-loving 
states in the SEATO in an effort to meet those threats on 
regional level. We know that the United States, as recognized 
leader of the free world, is resolved with all her might and 
resources to maintain peace and freedom and democracy. The 
Philippines will discharge her humble share in the indivisible 
responsibility of preserving world peace and freedom. I hope 
that our western allies in the SEATO will see eye to eye 
with us on the need for strengthening further the fabric of 
this regional defense organization and the capability of their 
Asian allies to meet subversion or open aggression. 

We will preserve our friendship with Spain and the Latin 
American Republics with whom we are tied by indissoluble 
cultural, spiritual, and historical bonds. To our Asian friends 
we reiterate the good-neighbor policy which we wish would 


prove mutually fruitful and beneficial. 
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National defense: In this nuclear age, we must realistically 
admit that the defense of small countries like ours to be effec- 
tive at all must be linked with the common defense of the 
free world. Nevertheless, the primary responsibility for the 
defense and security of our country and territorial integrity is 
still ours. It behooves us, therefore, to bring up to modern 
standards, within the limits of our resources and, we hope, 
with the assistance of our friends and allies, the major serv- 
ices Of our defense organization. Only those can remain free 
who are worthy of it. Freedom must be constantly deserved. 
Our heroic heritage consecrated by the blood and sacrifices of 
our heroes and martyrs assures me that the program for the 
modernization of our defense will receive your warmest sup- 
port. On this momentous day let me pay warm tribute to the 
Filipino soldier whose bravery and patriotism established 
firmly the Philippine Republic upon the rock of national 
unity and liberty. 

Peace diplomacy: But deeper and more enduring than our 
preparations for defense is our hope and desire for world 
peace—a just, honorable, and lasting peace. The Philippines 
stands squarely behind every sincere plea and effort for a stop 
to the armaments race that is leading the nations of the world 
to material and moral bankruptcy. World peace based on a 
balance of terror maintained by a relentless contest in the 
development of increasingly more devastating nuclear weapons 
is a danger-fraught situation only one spark away from a 
cataclysmic explosion leading inevitably to one end—the total 
destruction of civilization. This administration will therefore 
tirelessly support any sincere effort toward the removal of all 
means to wage war through total disarmament of all nations 
and ultimately toward the removal of all causes of war by 
channeling the tremendous resources now spent for destructive 
purposes to fighting misery, poverty, disease and criminality 
the world over and bring about the climate and moral regen- 
eration for world peace. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL STRENGTHENING 
The education of the youth, being essential to the progress 
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of the nation and to the preservation of the freedom we have 
won, will receive increasing attention from this administra- 
tion. I believe in preparing the youth of the land intellectually 
and morally for the responsibilities and leadership they have 
to assume later in life. Since our economic development is 
the center of our common effort at this juncture of our 
national life, the education of our youth should henceforth lay 
emphasis on science, industrial and agricultural technology. 

But with all our preoccupation with the national well- 
being, we cannot afford to neglect the moral and spiritual 
aspects of our national life. Together with the increasing 
material abundance, we need to strengthen our moral fiber. 
Our spiritual virtues must be constantly fortified. A nation 
does not live by bread alone, and no profit is gained in 
strenghtening its economy if in doing so it loses its soul. The 
ruins of once mighty empires now buried under the dust of 
oblivion constantly remind us that material progress, unless 
based on a foundation of morality, eventually destroys itself. 
It is my firm conviction that the character of the nation 
anchored on the rock of ages is still our best answer to the 
challenge of communistic ideology. 

In this connection, I serve notice that the war against graft 
and corruption will continue with unabated zeal without fear 
or favor. Dishonesty and inefficiency in public service will be 
dealt with firmly but justly. By the same token honesty and 
efficiency should be rewarded generously. In dealing with 
these things I intend to use preventive measures to minimize, 
not abolish, punitive measures. 

These are what I envision for our country during the next 
4 years. For their realization, I invoke once again the united 
cooperation and support of the Filipino people. Again, I rever- 
ently invoke the aid of the Divine Creator, infinite fountain of 
all blessings, that we may have unity where we have been 
divided, that we may have faith and courage where we have 
faltered and weakened, that we may be given light and vision 
where we have walked in darkness, that we may have love 
where we have been selfish, and that we may achieve lasting 
peace, prosperity, and happiness for our people. 


ee *@ 
Supreme Court Decisions 
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IN the cold war we must, but what will it profit 
the United States if we gain international prestige 
and suffer the loss of our fundamental rights? 

We now find ourselves bordering on hysteria because of 
the repercussions of the launching of earth satellites. The 
flights of these satellites seem to be carrying the American mind 
into a field of fancy and fantasy. The American mentality is 
being geared to scientific crash programs, intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and other outer space gadgets. We read of esti- 
mates running into billions of dollars for these new defense 
programs. Arguments are advanced to revise our educational 
system with all the emphasis being placed on scientific research. 

In the midst of all this furor, I cannot help but think that 
the American people are being weaned away from the pressing 
problem of erosion of fundamental individual liberties and 
the reduction of the doctrine of States’ rights to mere shambles. 
Some people at times speak with more reverence about the 


United Nations, the NATO agreement, and the Baghdad Pact 
than they do about our Constitution. 

Our generation has seen the evolution of the doctrine of 
national supremacy as a paramount factor in Federal and State 
relationships. This development has drastically changed the 
former equilibrium between State and Federal power. Equality 
which once was the keystone of our federalism has been torn 
asunder and the pendulum has swung far to the Federal side 
of the balance of these powers. We are now under almost com- 
plete predominance of Federal authority. Our American econ- 
omy and our social life are being subjected to daily Federal 
regulation and control. 

Some people forget that our Constitution itself faced re- 
jection if the first 10 amendments had not been incorporated 
into it. They forget that by virtue of these first amendments, 
which we know as our Bill of Rights, ours is a Government of 
delegated powers and that all powers not delegated to the 
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Federal Government are reserved to the States and the people. 
As a consequence fields that were once purely within State 
competence are now being preempted by Federal rule. State 
sovereignty is being reduced to a mere shell. And our once- 
vaunted Constitution of Rights has been replaced by a Con- 
stitution of powers. 

This evolution of Federal supremacy was nurtured and 
fostered by ambitious men and bureaucrats, in the past, but 
more recently the program has been advanced by judicial 
decrees. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court are putting to a new 
test the fundamental principle of separation of powers among 
the three branches of our Government. These decisions are 
causing grave concern to the American Bar Association, the 
Association of Chief Justices of the States, the Association of 
Attorneys General, and other legal organizations. But more 
importantly, the people themselves have become aroused by 
their impact on almost every facet of their daily lives. 

Since we will be hearing about these decisions more and 
more in time to come, I thought it would be well for me to 
discuss with you as leaders in your respective communities, 
and in a non-legal way, some of the most serious and far- 
reaching questions raised by the new pronouncements of the 
Supreme Court. Some of these strike at the legislative powers 
of Congress, while others impede the executive branch of 
the Government in the enforcement of our laws; some of 
them ignore the reality of the world-wide Communist con- 
spiracy, and still others have the effect of concentrating more 
and more powers in the Federal Government at the expense 
of the reserved rights of the several States. 

I want to discuss some of the specific cases recently decided 
by the Supreme Court, but before doing so, I think it would 
be refreshing for you and me to ponder over the fundamental 
problems involved, because fundamentals are at such a premi- 
um these days. 

What distinguishes our form of government and a democ- 
racy from a totalitarian, a communistic, or a dictatorship state? 
The answer is really very simple and we run across it in our 
daily lives without even thinking in terms of law. 

Our Founding Fathers erected constitutional walls separating 
the powers of government into three branches, namely: the 
legislative branch, which is charged with making laws and 
nothing else; the executive branch, which is charged with en- 
forcing the laws and nothing else; and the judicial branch, 
which is charged with interpreting the laws and nothing else. 
This doctrine of separation of powers is also commonly re- 
ferred to as the principle of checks and balances. 

Now in our turbulent history these constitutional walls 
separating the functions of our Government into three coequal 
and independent branches have been put to severe stresses 
and strains by the executive and legislative branches; but 
never before by the judicial branch. This was due to the 
personality of our leaders because we certainly have had 
political and intellectual giants at the head of our Government 
from time to time in the past. 

For example, no one would accuse rough and tumble 
Andrew Jackson of having a negative personality. Because of 
his strong will and determination, he at times would reduce 
the Congress to a subservient legislative branch; and once, 
when the Supreme Court handed down a decision which he 
thought interfered with his own powers, he rose up in wrath 
and roared like a lion, “It’s their decree; let them enforce it.” 

And we have seen the pendulum swing the other way, 
when Congress became the dominant branch. Thus, following 
his assassination, Abraham Lincoln was succeeded by Andrew 
Johnson, who was one of the most noble champions of Con- 
stitutional law ever to preside at the White House, and who 
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was properly depicted by Senator John Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts as one of the 10 outstanding men in our history in 
his recent book entitled “Profiles in Courage.” But, on the 
House side, we had Thaddeus Stevens, who was bent on 
treating the South as a conquered province following the 
War Between the States and on making shambles of the 
powers of the executive branch of the Government. It was 
this same Thaddeus Stevens who once said, “I know this law 
is unconstitutional, but before a test case can reach the 
Supreme Court the damage will have been done.” 

And we all remember that Teddy Roosevelt could speak 
softly and walk with a big stick. 

On the other hand, we almost reached perfection in the 
application of the principle of separation of powers under 
Woodrow Wilson, who always appealed to the rule of reason. 

Finally, we all lived in the era of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Whether we liked him or not, and without knowing what 
the historians will say about him later on, we must certainly 
admit that he was the most brilliant political strategist ever 
elected by the people. Because of his penchant for personal 
power, it seemed at times that Congress was supine to his 
will. But he overstepped proper bounds on at least two 
occasions. On one occasion the people of Georgia repudiated 
his effort to purge their late and great Senator George; and 
on the second occasion Congress in one of its finest hours 
rejected his plan to pack the Supreme Court. 

In our democracy, however, the ultimate powers of Govern- 
ment reside in the people and when their President, their 
Representatives or their Senators no longer reflect their will 
they have the right to vote thera out of office. But this is not 
so with the members of the Supreme Court because once 
appointed they serve for life unless impeached for high crimes 
or misdemeanors. One reason for this distinction is this. Con- 
gress alone can appropriate money, which is another way of 
saying that it has the compelling power of the purse. The 
President of the United States is the Chief Executive, and in 
a way he may be said to have the power of the sword. Because 
of these tremendous powers it was felt that the President and 
Members of Congress should submit themselves to the people 
periodically. On the other hand, as substantially expressed 
by Madison, the Supreme Court has one single solitary power 
and that is the power to pronounce an honest judgment. 

But while Federal judges are free from passing popular 
control, and properly so, the founding fathers very deliberately 
applied the principle of checks and balances in their appoint- 
ment. Thus the President nominates them but they can be 
appointed only with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

In retrospect, I think it is fair to say that the Senate has not 
exercised all of its powers under the advice and consent clause 
of the Constitution. To be sure, we have seen a Senator block 
the appointment of a Federal judge now and then on the 
ground that the applicant was personally obnoxious to him. 
I would like to see the day come, however, when the whole 
Senate would say, “Mr. President, your nominee is an honest 
and respectable man and he is not personally obnoxious to 
any of us.,We say to you, however, sir, that we cannot approve 
him because we do not believe he has the judicial experience, 
the temperament and the requisite qualities to be a member 
of the highest court of the land.” And I predict that in view 
of some of the recent shocking decisions of the Supreme 
Court, this course will be followed by the Senate in the future. 

But what about the present time? The trend of the decisions 
which I will now discuss indicates that the Supreme Court 
is fast becoming the dominant branch of our Government. 
This is something that has never happened before. Peculiar 
circumstances require special action. And so for the first time 
in our history, a special subcommittee was appointed to study 
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the questions raised by recent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
with authority to make legislative recommendations, and I 
have the privilege to serve as chairman of that subcommittee. 

The action taken by the Congress last year, on the recom- 
mendation of my subcommittee, in correcting the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the famous Jencks case, proves that 
if we have the will to do it something can be done in this 
broad field of judicial encroachment on the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. 

Now, bearing these fundamentals in mind, let's take a look 
at the record, as Al Smith used to say. 

This man Jencks was a union official and a Communist. 
He was found guilty of perjury by a jury of his peers. During 
the course of his trial he demanded the right to inspect con- 
fidential FBI reports, but the Government refused to submit 
them in the interest of national security. Jencks, of course, 
took an appeal, and the Supreme Court held that the Govern- 
ment had either to exhibit the confidential FBI reports or 
turn him loose. Rather than permit him to rifle FBI files, the 
Government let him go. 

As a member of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I say to you that nothing would please a hard-core 
Communist more than to become a so-called martyr for the 
cause of the Communist conspiracy in exchange for an op- 
portunity to lay his filthy hands on secret FBI files. We cor- 
rected that decision during the closing days of the last Con- 
gress by simply requiring that pertinent reports in any par- 
ticular case must first be submitted to the presiding judge, 
who thereupon can separate the material from the immaterial 
and order the production of only those portions of general 
reports that have truly a legal bearing on the case. In other 
words, we simply restored the lower judges into their tra- 
ditional role of impartial umpire between the Government 
and the people on the one hand and persons charged with 
violation of our laws on the other. 

A man by the name of Mallory raped a woman in the base- 
ment of her own home. Now, the most serious of all crimes, 
those that are carefully planned, such as premeditated murder, 
robbery, and rape, are never committed in the open. The police 
have to do the best they can through the heretofore well 
recognized process of interrogation and elimination. As usual, 
there were no witnesses to this particular crime and Mallory 
took the further precaution of disguising himself. And so, 
following usual practice, the police questioned Mallory. Seven 
hours went by between his arrest and his arraignment before 
the Commissioner in the District of Columbia. During that 
time he was fed, talked freely, and confessed his crime. 

The confession was free and voluntary, and what is more 
it was truthful. Mallory was regularly tried and was found 
guilty. The Supreme Court held that the confession was void, 
not because it was induced by threat or violence, or involuntary 
for any reason, but solely because the confession was made 
before he was brought before the Commissioner for formal 
arraignment. Under this brand-new concept of the administra- 
tion of justice, a confession or any incriminating statement 
made by a person who has actually committed a crime before 
he is formally arraigned cannot be admitted in evidence, even 
though it is free, voluntary, and truthful. For all intents and 
purposes this decision practically prohibits the time-honored 
process of interrogation, and in effect puts the handcuffs on 
the policeman instead of on the criminal. In any event, Mallory 
was turned free and foot-loose on the streets of Washington. 
And incidentally, since the Supreme Court set him free, Mal- 
lory committed a vicious assault on a person who tried to 
befriend him, and in addition to being a confessed rapist is 
now a fugitive from justice in connection with his other 


crime. 
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Now let us go to another case, this one in the field of 
congressional investigation. The leading case is Watkins v. the 
United States. 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities has been 
set up as a standing committee of the House since 1934. It 
is specifically authorized to conduct investigations as to the 
extent, character and objects of un-American propaganda ac- 
tivities in the United States; and the diffusion within the 
United States of subversive and un-American propaganda 
which is instigated from foreign countries and which attacks 
the principle of the form of our government as guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The investigations of this committee 
were largely responsible for the adoption of some of our most 
important laws dealing with our national security, such as 
the Smith Act, the Internal Security Act, and the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. No court, up until the Watkins case, 
had the temerity to challenge its authority or the legislative 
purpose of its investigations. 

Watkins refused to answer certain questions before the 
committee. The House of Representatives, without a single 
dissenting voice, voted to cite him for contempt and recom- 
mended prosecution. He was tried and found guilty by a jury 
of his own peers. 

The Supreme Court held, however, that neither the House 
resolution creating the committee, nor the remarks of the 
chairman during the investigation, nor the nature of thé pro- 
ceedings themselves, could have made it clear to Watkins 
what the question under inquiry was, and one more character 
was set free. 

Here we find the Supreme Court not only hamstringing a 
committee of Congress but in a very real sense intruding 
itself in the legislative field, which is the business of Congress 
and not of the courts. 

And if evidence is needed to demonstrate that eternal 
vigilance is still the price of liberty in dealing with the Com- 
munist conspiracy, then let me say this. In the short space 
of a generation, and without firing a single shot, this evil 
force called communism has already engulfed one-third of the 
earth's surface and 40 per cent of the world’s population. 

We appropriate between $35 billion and billion per 
year for national defense and security. National defense and 
security against whom? Who are the troublemakers? The 
Communist conspiracy, of course. Now does it make any 
sense for the military people to tell Congress, “We need $38 
billion in order to halt the Red menace,” and then for the 
Supreme Court to tell Congress, “But you cannot investigate 
the Red menace because that does not involve a legislative 
purpose”? No; it does not make any kind of sense, either 
common, book, or horse. 

And here in passing let me touch on the enormity of this 
problem as indicated by the figure of $38 billion. Have you 
any conception of just what that means? Reflect for a moment 
on this statement, namely: That since the birth of Christ, time 
has not as yet ticked 1 billion minutes. Take your pencil 
and figure it out. 

The famous or infamous case of Yates v. The United States 
involved a national security law known as the Smith Act. In 
that case a group of vicious enemies of our Government were 
tried and convicted for conspiring to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and violence, but the 
Supreme Court let five of them go scot-free. The majority 
of the members of the Court arrived at that conclusion by 
assuming the role of jurors instead of judges and by disre- 
garding the very purpose of Congress in oleeien the Smith 
Act in the first place. And you do not have to take my word 
for this. 

On the point that the Supreme Court acted as a jury instead 
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of judges, Justice Clark in his dissenting opinion said: 

“This Court should not acquit anyone here. In its long 
history I find no case in which an acquittal has been ordered 
by this Court solely on the facts. It is somewhat late to start 
in now usurping the function of the jury.” 

And on the proposition that the Court disregarded the 
intent of Congress, Justice Clark had this to say: “This con- 
struction frustrates the purpose of the Congress, for the Smith 
Act was passed in 1940 primarily to curb the growing strength 
and activity of the Communist Party.” 

And more recently, a United States circuit court of appeals 
said that in view of the Yates decision it felt duty bound to 
free some more known Communists, who had been convicted 
under the Smith Act, but the court of appeals came right out 
and warned the people that the Yates decision “had made 
shambles of the Smith Act.” 

In another dissenting opinion in the Jencks case, to which 
I previously referred, Justice Clark said, “Unless the Congress 
changes the rule announced by the Court today, those in- 
telligence agencies of our Government engaged in law enforce- 
ment may as well close up shop for the Court has opened 
their files to the criminal and thus afforded him a Roman 
holiday for rummaging through confidential information as 
well as vital national secrets.” 

When a justice uses such strong language in referring to 
the opinion of his brethren, and when a court of appeals feels 
compelled to abide by but expresses open hostility to a Su- 
preme Court decision, don’t you think it is time to sit up and 
take notice? 

But let us move on to another case, this one involving 
States rights. 

Raphael Konigsberg applied for admission to practice law 
in the State of California. He related everything that was 
good and bad about his past but h: simply refused to answer 
any quesions or to talk about his past Communist activities. 
He made some pious reference to constitutional provisions 
protecting one’s beliefs and associations. In the ultimate, he 
simply took the position that to inquire into his past was 
none of the business of the bar examiners. The Supreme Court 
of California held that the State of California, in its sovereign 
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capacity, had the right to decide who could practice law 
there. The court concluded that Konigsberg did not make 
out a case of good moral character and refused him a license 
to practice law. 

The Supreme Court reversed the decision of the highest 
court of the State of California. Despite all the ramifications 
of the case, the net result is that the Supreme Court is now 
undertaking to regulate the legal profession in the several 
States. What next—the medical profession, the accounting 
profession, the engineering profession, and all others? Is it 
the business of the Federal Government to regulate the pro- 
fessions, or is this not a matter for the States? The question 
answers itself. 

I think I have cited enough cases to show that we are 
drifting farther and farther away from the moorings of our 
Constitution. This is a challenge not only to Members of 
Congress but to all men of good will who believe in our 
form of government and democratic institutions. We must 
not only stem the tide of Federal supremacy. We must return 
to fundamental constitutional principles. We must repair 
whatever damage has been done to the constitutional 
walls separating the powers of our Government into three 
dignified branches. And then we must restore to our people 
the system of government devised by our forefathers. 

Those, I think were the mature and humble thoughts of 
Chief Justice Hughes on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the first meeting of the Congress, 
and whose words I quote in closing: 

“We come from our district departments of government 
activity to our unity of aim in maintaining our form of 
government in accordance with our common pledge. We are 
here not as masters, but as servants, not to glory in power, 
but to attest our loyalty to th: commands and restrictions laid 
down by our sovereign, the people of the United States, in 
whose name and by whose will we exercise our brief au- 
thority.” 

Yes, we must win the cold war, but what will it profit the 
United States if we gain international prestige and suffer the 
loss of our fundamental rights? I hope I have made you think 
about it. 
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NE OF THE MOST important changes that have taken 

place in the current generation as a part of the 

American social-economic revolution is the develop- 
ment of a new role of corporate citizenship with the corpora- 
tion recognizing its social and economic responsibility to the 
whole community. 

As a background for this discussion, may I first quote 
several paragraphs from an article entitled “Needed: A New 
Industrial Ideology” by Axel Iveroth, head of the Federation 
of Swedish Industries, addressing himself primarily to Euro- 
pean management executives. He said, “Free enterprise does 
not by itself lead to a better human society.” 

Declaring that this was a harsh fact, he continued, “But 


the time has come when business leaders must face up to it. 
If they wish to continue to work in a free, dynamic and ever 
expanding industrial community, they must make a major 
contribution to the solution of the community's problems. 
They must take an active part in formulating both social and 
economic policies. 

“Until the present, most European employers have been 
unwilling to believe that an influential position in business 
or industry #mplies a duty to assume more than the average 
responsibility for the welfare of the community. 

“In defense of this inertia, they usually maintain that they 
contribute most to social welfare by creating the very re- 
sources on which it is based through the best possible man- 
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agement of their own enterprises. Simce good management is 
undeniably their first duty, they have easily persuaded them- 
selves that they have discharged their full obligations to society 
by looking out for the narrow interests of thew own concerns.” 

He then asks the fundamental question, “What part and 
what responsibility will private enterprise take in the building 
of the kind of society we want to help create?” and further 
states: “Free enterprise does not bestow the right to act as 
you please; it is not an end that justifies every kind of means. 
It is in the first place a system, a method, to assure an ef- 
ficient production. But the system should not be mistaken 
for its purpose, which is to assure the greatest possible liberty 
and satisfaction for all citizens, whether they are consumers, 
workers or owners of capital.” 

While these views were presented to a European audience 
and can, no doubt, still be applied in certain isolated situations 
in the United States, it is my belief that the attitude of 
United States business management generally has changed 
over the past 25 years to such an extent that what is being 
suggested in these paragraphs has im essence already found its 
way into the actual operations of much of American business. 

There are good reasons why this has been so. But primarily 
it rests in management's recognition of the changes that have 
taken piace in the social and economic life of America. In 
fact, management has been part of the change itself, as can 
also be seen in the recognition of and the growth and de- 
velopment of Public Relationships as a management function. 

In tracing the history of some of these changes, there are 
a few self-evident facts that deserve repetition here. For one 
thing we must recognize that traditionally, the development 
and growth of American enterprise has been through the 
individual entrepreneur. While still true in extensive form, 
this has given way in large measure to the growth of cor- 
porate life. Today, even the individual business is materially 
influenced by the standards set by the corporation. 

The early years of corporate life in America had in them 
much that today is taboo. In the public mind the early cor- 
poration was frequently used for the personal profit of a few 
at the expense of the many. As one reads the early history 
of corporate life, we find such names as Hill, Harriman, 
Morgan, “Bet a Million” Gates, Carnegie, Vanderbilt and 
many others, all lusty builders of American enterprise as it 
was then conceived, all men who contributed much to Ameri- 
ca—but men who were often motivated by what was primarily 
their own personal interest. 

It is no surprise that as a result of the corporate life of 
those earlier days the public and its political representatives 
sought solutions to their control through political restraint in 
the form of regulation and legislative action. 

It may be that some of today’s remaining public attitudes 
and fears of big business stem from the remembrance of such 
situations, even though corporate life has materially changed 
in the interim period. 

In these recent years a great change has taken place. There 
has been a change in capital ownership itself, for we now have 
a new form of capitalism in America. One has only to point 
out the owners of the equity in corporate life to be aware of 
this. Indications are seen in such items as the million stock- 
holders of AT&T; General Electric with its 385,000 owners, 
of which 50,000 are its employees, with 65,000 more be- 
coming owners through its savings and stock bonus plan. In 
1956 the Stock Exchange pointed out that American industry 
had 8,600,000 owners in 4,600 companies, with over $350 
billion of assets, three-fourths of whom earn less than $7,500 
a year. And of these total owners, over 51 per cent are women. 

As we add to this the millions of the public with an interest 
in pension funds and mutual funds and the 106 million life 
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insurance owners, we find in America a new universal type 
of public ownership to which corporation management has 
a responsibility. 

Even the flow of capital funds has changed materially, so 
that today the financial markets are turning largely to the 
thrift and savings accumulations of scores of millions of our 
people rather than the old-style capitalists. 

The changed responsibility of management to its employees 
is likewise a factor in the picture. I recall an experience I had 
in Pittsburgh after the first World War when a superintendent 
of one of the largest steel mills told me that they felt they 
had some responsibility for the post-war problems, for in the 
war period they had purchased labor as they would raw 
material. They bought it as they needed it and let it go if not 
needed. This situation does not prevail today, for management 
has a cOmscious recognition of its responsibility to its em- 
ployees in the same way it has a responsibility to its owners, 
many of whom are its employees as well as its owners. Instead 
of such situations as I found with my friend in Pittsburgh, 
today we find management concerned with the welfare of its 
employees—as is expressed in the various types of fringe 
benefits and welfare considerations, all directed towards the 
end of recognizing the employee as an important part of the 
production machine of the corporation, devoted to serving the 
public in the best possible way. 

Some of these changes may not have come through the 
generous heart of management alone, but from competitive 
labor conditions, growth of unionism and legislation. But the 
overall result will be for the best interest of all. : 

An important partner in the public aspects of current 
business practice is the consumer. Business management must, 
of course, direct its activity towards consumer approval, not 
alone as to product at a fair price, but also the development 
of new and improved products, either through research or 
efficiency of production to develop the greatest possible con- 
sumer interest. 

Added to this is the increased appreciation by the public 
that its buying determines the future course of a business. In 
consequence, there is both a great concern and vital interest 
in business on the part of the great bulk of our people. 

The consumer as a part of the general public now has an 
interest in how management runs its business—not only 
towards the end of efficiency, but also as to the corporation's 
share of the social responsibility towards the community. 

While dealing with the consumer side, there is another 
aspect of the situation which deserves some comment, es- 
pecially in the atmosphere of growing corporate life. Even 
though a corporation may—because of its size or management 
efficiency—be able to produce a product of such consumer 
value and at such a price that it tends to eliminate its com- 
petitors, it dare not do so because of its impact on the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. For what is in the best interest of 
the whole must govern management's decisions, as a citizen 
of the community. 

There has been still another element in these past years 
that has its influence on American business management. It 
has been the incursion of government which, while not as 
great as in some countries, nevertheless has been substantial, 
for as one reviews such agencies as S. E. C., F. H. A., HOLC, 
FDIC, the wage-hour laws, Taft-Hartley, and many others, 
we see that we have by no means been free from government 
influence in business. 

As the economic and social changes have taken place, cor- 
porate life in America has changed and often in a profound 
way. It is not uncommon to find on the management staff of 
the corporation today the sociologist and the economist, along 
with the myriad of lawyers and also the public relations con- 
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sultant, as well as the expert research technicians who are 
looking to the future of public wants and needs. 
The result of these changes has been that the corporation 
of today finds itself in the position of being a corporate citizen VITAL SPEECHES 
with a social and economic responsibility to all its different 
publics and to the whole community, and not to its owners 
alone—as was often true in the past. BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 
We have learned over the years that business cannot act as 
it pleases, without recognition of its public responsibility. 
In fact we have come to know it is good business to conduct Volume 1, Numbers 9, 15 
one’s affairs so that it conforms to the public desire. The alae .* , 9, 12, 24, 25, 26 
change is one of the first magnitude for public interest and 13-21 


for the long-term interest of the corporation itself, for we 3 

now have a working partnership between business and public “ 4 ° 3, 7, 10-24 
5 
6 
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that is of vital importance. 

Even such a project as a new home office building or a 1-5, 7, 10, 12-24 
new factory—which has its influence on the whole com- 3 7-13. 15-18, 20, 21, 23, 24 
munity—must have basic consideration as to its economic . : ies 
and social impact on the community, to say nothing of its oo : 1-4, 6, 8-20, 23, 24 
aesthetic effect on the environment it helps create. The im- “ 1.2. 4-24 
pression that such a structure has on the community materially a: 
affects the corporation’s community relationships as a citizen ~ © . 5-8, 10, 12-24 
of the community. ” 

While the corporation may have the resources or the power 10, 1-4, 9, 10, 12, 14-24 
to do what it believes serves its best interest as an entity, it “a " 2-4. 7-14, 16-21. 23, 24 
nevertheless under modern conditions often adjusts itself to ; : ; oie 
what serves the community's interests, or else it justifies its ~- x 2, 3, 5-7, 9-11, 13-24 
action on what is in the interests of its whole publics. “ 43 “ 1-3, 5-7, 9-24 

In the field of political activity, business of necessity must 7 KG 
have an interest and make its leaders available. For in a aie ” 4 7 1-5, 7, 8, 10-24 
democracy no group can absent itself from an interest in or Ee - 
participation in the political life of the community or the 15, 1-6, 10-21, 23, 24 
nation. : : . ; a 1-5, 7, 9-12, 14-24 

Today’s corporation President or chief management officer 
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has in essence become, along with his other responsibilities, vue Smee 1-17, 19-24 
“The Keeper of the Corporate Conscience.” He is the person “ 48 “ 2-21. 23, 24 


responsible for the corporation's public relationships with all 2 
its various publics. He is responsible for seeing that the cor- 19, 1, 3-10, 12-18, 20-24 
poration is a citizen of the community. . = . 1-6, 8-24 
Perhaps one of the reasons why this country has not gone “ 94 « 1-24 
farther irto the area of government incursion in business is : : 
that business management has put its operations in the area ” a “4 1, 3-11, 14-21, 24 
of public responsibility. The net result has been to give the " 93 “ 1-5, 8. 10-24 
public a more flexible program than government could, which : ae 
in turn means greater and swifter adaptation to changing If you need issues to complete your files of VITAL 
conditions and improved standards of living. SPEECHES send in a list of your requirements at 
To a business such as life insurance with a natural interest once. We will fill in the order received as back 
in the welfare of its policyholders as well as the whole public, issues are available. Send no money, we will bill 
a basic interest in the fiscal policy and the economic welfare after issues are forwarded to you. 
of the nation is not only wise but essential. And in view of The charge for the back issues is 50 cents per copy 
the fact that these areas are so inter-related to the political in the first fifteen volumes and 40 cents per copy in 
environment, we cannot and do not escape our individual the subsequent volumes. 
responsibility as business leaders. 
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also led to other social activities such as the contributions to 
research, education and general public welfare. COMPLETE VOLUMES AVAILABLE 
As one example of many that abound throughout corporate 
life, we have the contribution of life insurance to heart re- Volumes 9 (1), 10 (1), 12 (1), 14 (3), 16 (1), 
search where in the past ten years over $10 million have 17 (1), 20 (2), 21 (3), 23 (1). 
been contributed in the public welfare to research in the field Price postpaid $12.00 per Vol. 9-15 
of heart impairments. 9.60 per Vol. 16-23 
Over the years life insurance like all businesses has recog- 
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insurance alone in the past several years has given over a 
million dollars to medical education, and business in general 
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has given many millions towards the same end. 

Corporation contributions to philanthropic causes in the 
year 1953 as reported by James H. Pipkin, vice president of 
the Texas Company, was about $480 millions of which 16% 
or $80 million went to educational institutions. It should be 
quite clear with the growing emphasis on this phase of 
corporate life that it would far exceed such a figure today. 
The growth in this area has been great when contrasted with 
the $35 million made available in 1936. 

Another aspect of such responsibility was reported last 
year by Thomas H. Coulter, head of Chicago's Association of 
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Commerce and Industry, who said, “In 1955 corporate dona- 
tions of $100 and up totaled 40% of Community Chest 
donations, 34% of United Fund contributions,’"—showing that 
corporations do recognize also in this manner their community 
responsibility. 

These implications also raise the question as to the degree 
to which life insurance can and does participate in similar con- 
tributions. There can be no question of its desirability, but 
its degree must of course be guided by its margins available 
for such contributions. They differ materially from other cor- 
porations for the great majority of the assets of life insurance 
companies are actually funds of its policy-holders which cannot 
be encroached upon. Nevertheless as citizens of the com- 
munity, life insurance does have a responsibility to establish 
policies that permit it to share in its community responsi- 
bilities, and most companies do. 

This type of corporate participation in community respon- 
sibility has in a measure grown out of the decision by the New 
Jersey State Supreme Court in 1953 which in its decision 
said, “Modern conditions require that corporations acknowl- 
edge and discharge social as well as private responsibility as 
members of the community in which they operate.” 

For corporations to recognize their community citizenship 
has come to be seen as a sound business policy—an invest- 
ment in the future of the nation upon which the long range 
success of any business rests. 

Frank Abrams as Chairman of the Board of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey has said it this way: “Business has a golden 
opportunity to demonstrate that it can be responsible to more 
than its natural requirements.” 

Likewise Cleo Craig earlier this year, when chairman of the 
board of AT&T said, “No one can accept responsibility in 
the world unless he first takes it on his doorstep. So for us 
in industry I can see only one sure course to follow. Call it 
common sense, call it policy, call it anything you like. To 
my mind industry must aim for, exist for, and everlastingly 
Operate for, the good of the community.” 

If other proof were needed, it can be produced in abundance. 

The American management executives have recognized the 
tenets as set forth in the admonition of our Swedish friend 
speaking to the European management people. He points out 
that private enterprise is in itself not the answer, but it is a 
mechanism of business which when used by management for 
the best interest of all the nation, contributes materially 
to the dynamic growth of the economy it serves. This our 
American management has accomplished and is doing all in 
its effort to develop further. 

To sum up this discussion may I quote a paragraph I 
found in Adolph Berle’s book, “The 20th Century Capitalistic 
Revolution.” 

“The most powerful single imperative imposed on cor- 
pOrate management is that it must tell the truth and so conduct 
itself that it retains the confidence of its customers, its labor, 
its suppliers and the section of the public with whom it 
deals. In the corporate situation this is the equivalent of the 
‘just consent of the governed.’ The corporation is now es- 
sentially a non-statist political institution, and its Directors 
are in the same boat with public office holders. If ever cor- 
porate managers base their continued tenure on power and 
not on reason, the end is disaster.” 

I have found no better justification for the growth and 
development of corporate citizenship which has taken place 
over the past years and a full recognition of our public 
relationships, than the adoption of this philosophy by Ameri- 
can business. And as a result of the progress to date, it is 
fair to assume it will continue to grow in the future. 

Thank you. 





